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PREFACE. 



The pnrpoM of this work is to furnish Band Teachers, Bana^meii and others with 
* systematic and graded coarse of music, Theoretical and Practical. It is not designed 
to supersede the professional teacher — neither can any work written do so— its object is to 
aid him and lessen his labors. However, it is thought it will furnish the means whereby 
an intelligent amateur may instruct a young organisation with some success by faith- 
fully following the plan laid down, at such times and places as proressional aid cannot 
be obtained, or afforded. With this object in Tiew the ^'Rudiments of Mu^io" ha7« 
been written, with special bearing on band work and each paragraph numbered so that 
reference may easily be made thereto, as the different subjects arise, when studying the 
practical parts. 

I have incorporated with the first part a number of hints on Expression, Tone, 
Taking Breath, Time, Tune, How to Tune Brass Instruments, Transposition and others 
of equal importance, not found in any one work hitherto published; also several Tain- 
able charts, such as that showing the Compass of all Instruments, Fingering of Piccolo 
and Olarionet on a new and more logical plan than usually followed* charts for the 
Tarious brass instruments and positions of slide trombones. Further, it is believed the 
leader, or student will find the method employed of treating the terms used in music» 
one possessing advantages over that generally pursued. They are divided and placed 
under headings suitable to their different applications, while at the same time a 
phonetic pronounciation and explanation is given. The subject of Scales, Keys and 
Accidentals is also presented in a manner uncommon to the average text book. The 
idea throughout this part has been to oonyey the greatest amount of information pos- 
sible in a dear and concise manner, and with this object tables have been freely 
employed in order to save lengthy explanations, under the opinion that what is made 
intelligible to the eye by such means, makes a more lasting impression on the tablets of 
the memory than any wordy definition can possibly effect. 

Part II. commences the practical instrumental work. The examples are presented 
in "Condensed Score," for B flat, £ flat and Biss Instruments and accompanied by 
running commentary and hints on the lessons under study. This feature has not, so 
far as I am aware, ever been attempted in works of a similar nature, and must provd 
advantageous to the leader, as it places before him all the parts in a graphic manner 
and enables him to see at once what is required from the various instruments. With the 
•cales, exercises and chords are interspersed a number of amusements, being generally 
well known part songs, having similar rhythm in all parts. These amusements are all 
^'phrased," and a diligent stady of them will school the band hi the proper method o^ 
breathing, cultiTate a perception of form in music and promote a good style or 
^p^MwMe playing. I have used these part; songs with the latter point especially in view, 
knowing from an extended acquaintance with bands, both as teacher and in the capac- 
ity of judge at m%ny band tournaments^ how very deficient our bands are in unity of 
style and that sympathy in performance termed ensemble playing. 

The various subjects are introduced gradually and in such a manner as to combtn* 
Instruction with amusement and lead by easy stepd to a respectable degree of pro- 
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floienej. The object has been to hare all adyanoe alike. Baoh one ia therefore ffTaa 
equal work with the other ; to obtain which, il has been thought neoeesarj to ignon 
effects in instrumentation and be solid, rather than fanciful, in the present stag*. 
This part treats of the Key of 0, four flat and two sharp keys, leaying a fuller oon* 
•ideration of the scale), etc., to Part UL The time signatures are of the simple order, 
with the exception of 6-8. It is proposed to continue this work in other Tolumes, 
leading from the elementary stage of band playing up to the highest grade of musie 
and finish in performance. Compound time signatures and much oth«r matter omitted 
from this Tolume will be taken up in those subsequently issued and hi their proper ooo* 
neotion. 

I take this opportunity to offer the suggestion that the teacher will find it faoilW 
tate his work yery much if he adopt the tonic sol-fa method of teaching Ume by the 
use of " TIMS NAMB8," as by them the fractional dirisions of the "measure" can be 
expressed with greater perspicuity than by any other means. 

In Part III. scales, chords and exercises only, hi all keys, are giren with such 
preliminary remarks as, it is hoped, will be profitable and interesting. 

Finally, in an appendix is printed an essay on "Bxpression in Music/' and a Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms, both of which, it is belieyod, will prore 
acceptable and Taluable to musicians of all degrees. 

It only remains to add, the yarions parts for each instmment independently, as weU 
■a the Rudiments separately. maT be had horn the publisher. 

A. iua 

Niw YoKS, AprU, 188», 
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RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 

By Arthur A. Clappb, M. M. C. M., 
Editor of Ths Mbtbonohs. 



1. Eyerything we hear is termed Sound. 

2. Sound is the product of aerial disturbances communicated to the tympanum 
of the ear, in intermittent shocks of such extreme rapidity of recurrence, as to 
produce the effect of a continuous tone. 

8. When the area of disturbance is large, the sound at point of geaeration is 
loud; but when small, is wft^ proportionately with the modified degree of 
commotion. 

4. Sound radiates from a giTen centre in two manners; that is, one originating 
body may throw off regular shocks, or vibrations, while in another they may be of 
a conflicting or complex nature, owing to the differing structure of the two. 

5. Complex vibrations produce Noisb, regular vibrations result in Music. 

MUSIC. 

6. Music is at once a Science and an Art. A science, as teaching the origin, 
properties and combination of musical sounds; an art, as appealing to our emo- 
tions and the inherent love of the beautiful in nature. 

PITCH. 

7. The variation in the altitude of sound is called Pitch. 

8. When the aerial vibrations are very rapid they produce high sounds; when 
slotD, low sounds are the result, while the mean between the two creates medium 
sounds. 

9. The pitch of musical sounds is expressed on paper by means of a series of 
parallel lines and spaces, eleven lines and ten spaces, each of which is named by a 
letter of the alphabet, the first seven of which are u^ed, viz., A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 
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STAFF. 



10. The parallel lines and spaces are termed the Grrat Staff, and are named 
as follows, viz. : 



Lims. Spaces. 
F- 

D 

B 



3 



TT 



"T" 



"T 



Sl 



11. For band or orchestra Instmments and voice, also for greater conven* 
icnce in reading, the Great Staff is divided into three parts. The bottom section, 
representing low or Bass sounds; middle section, medium or Tenor sounds; top 
section, high or Tbbblb sounds. 

GLEF8. 

12. To show definitely which division of sounds it is intended to employ, char« 
acters termed Clefs are used. 

13. There are three clefs in general use, viz.: 

^\ F, or Bass Clef ; M. 0, Tkkob, or Alto Olbf ; fy O, Tubbub, or Soprak^ OleL 

14. The clefs are assigned as follows, five lines to each division : 



If 

10- 

9- 

8' 

7- 

6- 



1 



4- 



-F S 

— 4 

— 8 

— 3 

— 1 



6SS - -A-6 ^ A 3- 

4E— --r-^— fcl=lZfZ=Z=HZ = = Z Z 



i- -D 

s- 
1- 



15. Each division is termed a Staff. 

ADDED (ledger) lines. 

16. Frequently it becomes necessary to extend the limits of the staff. In such 
cases, short lines termed Ledger (Fr., Ieger6) lines are added, which, with the 
intervening spaces, are named in progressive order similarly with the staff. 




~D" 

DURATION. 

17. 2)ur€Uum of musical sounds is computed by beats. 

18. BeaU are those movements of the hand, foot, or mechanism, which, like 
the oscillations ot a pendulum of a clock, mark the passage of time. 

' 19. Duration of sound is expressed by characters termed notes, each of which 
is equal to one or more beati^ or to the fractional part thereof. 

20. The unit of TinM is J one beat, and termed a quARTsn note 

21. A note double the value is J two beats, terme 1 a half note. 

22. The simple note of longest duration in modern music is ^ four beats, 
termed a whole note. 
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28. Fractional parte of the uait of time, or singilnMff^ aifSy 
J = J^ two Eighth K0TK8. 

J = «^ 4p^ ^? foar SizTBiNTH Nona 

J = ^^ ^^^^^^ eight THiBTT-8«joKD Nona. 



24. Occasionally irregnlar quantities, nneTen numbers of notes, are employed 
in beats or measures. When such is the case, these uneven groups are denoted 
by figures written above or below. 

I nsji^n jgg I n js^ | n jjjjjjj 

Termed a Triplr. Quxntuplbt. BvxruFLn, SiPTUPLif'. 

Played in . , , 

time of J J J 

25. Oessation of sound in music for definite periods, is indicated by bbstb, 
or nlenee$, as follows: viz.: 

BAB LINI8. 

26. Babs are short lines drawn vertically across the rtr; and, are used to 
define quantity or recurring stress of accent in music. 

27. The DOUBLB bab ^E denotes a complete idea, or close; in other wordS| 
a full period in music. 

TIME SIONATURBS. 

28. To assist the eye in calculating at a glance the exact quantity of time, or 
beats, included between two or more bar lines, fractional figures are usually 
written after the clef at the beginning of a piece of music : 9^ 

29. The upper of the two figures expresses simply quantUy\ the lower, quaiUy. 

80. The lower figures, or denomin4Mtor$^ generally employed are 2, 4 and 0^ 
though occasionally others are used, as 1, 16 and 82. 

81. 2, as the denominator, means J half notes; 

4, *« ** •* " J quarter notes; 
8, " *» " " ^'^ eighth notes. 

82. The upper figure or enumerator^ tells exactly how many half-quarters off 
eighth notes are used in each bar or measure of the music. 



I I I I & I I 

l_ t- i^ t^ t, s s 

P «? S- ff E 5- ff 

f ? I t t f g 

i i g g i B B 



I 
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83. The. character C equals 4 and is termed common timsy while equals ^ 
and is termed alla bbeyb (Mlah Iraf/vay), 

84. The foregoing figures are termed the timb signature. 

85. Time signatures are said to be dupU when expressing two beats to the 
measure ; triple when three, and quadruple when four. 

86. They are again simple and compound^ as per ex. : 



Duple. 



$ i i 



I § S 



Triple. 



i i 



I 



S 



Qaadrnple. 



E 



i i 



*l^ll 



TIBS, OR DOTS. 

87. At times it is necessary to increase the value of a certain sound beyond the 
duration of the simple note. There are two methods of effecting this: first, by 
a ^^^ termed tie^ J^J'y "which binds the two notes together ; second, by the addi* 
tion of a dot, sf J. — J,^^* 

SCALES. 

88. The distance from one sound to the next inmiediately above or below, is 
termed a tone. 

89. There are two kinds of tone steps ; viz. : WhoU Tones and Half Tones. 

40. Tu>o whole-tone steps and one half-tone iorm a tetrachord (Gr., four 
strings). Two tetrachords in following, joined by a uniting tone^ making in all 
five whole-tones and two half-tones, form a Diatonic (Gr., through the tones) 
ScALB. (Ital., Scala, a ladder). Vide ex. : 48. 

41. There are two forms of the diatonic scale, viz. : Major and Minor. 

42. When the half-tones occur between the 8d and 4th, and 7th and 8th, the 
scale is Major, but when between the 2d and 8d, and 7th and 8th, the scale is 
Minor. 

48. Another kind of scale is the Chromatic (Gr., chroma, color). This scale 
consists entirely of semitones. 

SCALE 



Hajob. 

Ascending or 

descending form. 



Diatonic. 

1 



1 



Minor. 
Ascending form. 



uniting 
tone. 



£ 

ts 



8... 

half tone 
7-- 



4..., 

half tone 
S-- 



1 

Ohromatio. 

Ascending or 

descending form* 



halftone 



halftone 
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44. The normal scale commences on the c position of the staffs 

KEYS. 

45. It is frequently necessary to change'tbe position of the scale, and begin on - 
some other sound than c ; when such is the case, in order to preserve the above 
order of full-tones and half-tones, certain characters termed Sharps and Flats 
are used, and, which placed in the signature, retain their influence throughout 
the composition; unless a contradiction intervene. 

46. A sharp, raises the pitcb of a Una or space, on which written, a half 
tone. On the contrary, a flat, jz, lowers the line or space a half tone. 

47. The following table will show the number of sharps or flats necessary for 
each scale alteration of pitch, either Major or Minor: 




^S 



1 



P 



^ 



F 
mi^or 

or 

D 
minor. 



2 



^= 



or 
G 



3 

A|j 



^= 



^E^ 



or 




Ab 



^ 



M 






or 
F 






tei^ 



S 



E^ 



Dfe 



or 
Bfe 



6 
Bb,E|i,Ah 
Db,GfAl 



J^E 



Efc^ 



^m 



% 



or 




SI 



Cb 



or 

All 



48. major and A minor have neither sharps nor flats in the signature. 
Major keys are said to be related to minor keys in the above order. 

49. The first note of a scale is termed the key noi^b, and gives its name to 
the scale. 

ACCIDENTALS. 

50. In order to preserve the proper order of half-tones in the minor scale, the 
fifth and sixth degrees must be raised ; to do this accidentals are employed, that is, 
signs other than in the signature. 

51. For this purpose are used (1) the sharp, ^ (2) douNe sharp, ^^ 
(8) natural, contradiction, or restorer, jjj. 

53. The double sharp raises the pitch of line or space a fvU tone higher. 

58, The ^ restores a line or space whereon a flat or sharp has been used to its 

normal pitch, (1), by contradicting within the limit of a bar, or measure, only 
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the sharp or flat in a signature; (2), by contradicting accidentals prcTiouslj 
employed in a measure. 

64. The double flat, !z|z, is occasionally used, and lowers a line or space a full« 
tone. 

65. When it is required to contradict a 38! or tziz, the j^ must be used double 
^ tj) where the sound is to be restored to its normal pitch, as in the key of C ; but 
if the restoration inyoWe only a half-tone, then the (j must be accompanied by a 
aharp or flat, as the case may be. 



D z beoomes Dft- Dz beoomes D|. fiUi becomes B^ B|]J2 becomes % 
56. An accidental has influence, (1), in the tneoiure tchere it appean; (2), 
when written before the last note of one measure it controls the firtt note only cf 
the next^ providing such note be on the same line or space (degree) of the stafE. 

1 s 



57. The flrst note in the second measure, unless contradicted, would infei 
tiie sound of Dj|; but the second D, and without contradiction, would be D^. 

DB8CSRDINO MINOB SCALES. 

68. The scale patterns given after paragraph 43 show the major and chromatio 
scales to have the same form — that is, the same relation of whole-tones and half^ 
tones in both ascending and descending forms, while the pattern of the minor 
Bcale shows simply the ascending form, inferring that a difference exists between 
that and the descending form. 

69. 8uch difference really exists, and in two forms common to modem prac- 
tice, the flrst of which we may term the conjunct and the second the disjunct, 
or harmonic form. 

60. The CONJUNCT form of the descending minor scale ia eontroUed by the 
key eignatiwre^ and has flve whole-tones and two-half-tones; but the disjunct 
corm has three whole-tones, two half-tones and one step of a whole-tone and half. 

Desoending Minor Scale . 
Ooi^nnct form. DteiJiinct lorm. 



Uniting 
tone. 



-U-! 



l>^tone 



It 
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CHORDS. 

61. A COMMON CHOBD is composed of several sounds selected from the scale, 
i^hicb, when played or sung in nnison, will produce a pleasing effect upon the 

«ar. 

62. The sounds or tones selected are 1, 8, 5 and 8. 

63. Common chords are (1) mc^^ when the sounds are selected from the 
major scale; (2) minor^ when drawn from the minor scale. 

64. A combination of 1, 8 and 5 only is termed a tbiad. 

INTBBYALS. 

65. The distance from one sound to another is termed an xntkbyal. 

66. Intervals may be (1) mq^, (2) minora (8) augmented, (4) diminuhsd. 
The terms perfeeb and imperfect are at times applied to4ths and 5ths. 

9d* 8d. 4th. Sth. eth. 7tti. Sth. or octave 



HARMON7. 

67. The combination of two or more sounds in a pleasing manner constitutes 
the first principle of habmont, 

68. Harmony is that branch of music which treats of the grammatical 
arrangement and progression of chords. 

69. Chords are either ookcosds or discobds. Concords when composed of 1, 
major, or minor 8d, perfect Sth, and octave. Discords when other than the fore- 
going intervals are used, as : Oonoord. Ptecord. 

70. The two principal chords are : (1) common chord, based on the keynote 
and termed the ghobd of the tonic; (2) the chord based on the Sth of the scale, 
composed of the intervals 1, 8, 6, minor 7 and 8, named the chord of thb 

bominant. ^ 5 t " 

Dominant. 3 ^ j- 

Tonic. I ' or or or or 

T 3 6 8 2 8 4 6 

71. The chord next in importance is that built on the 4th degree of the scale 
and named the sub-dominant. In the key of C, for instance, the chord of the sub- 
dominant would be, F, A, C and F. 

72. Each degree of the scjile has a specific technical name for purposes of 
harmony, as follows: 

1st degree Tonic. 

2d degree Super Tonic 

8d degree Mediant. 

4th degree Sub-dominant. 

Sth degree Dominant. 

6th degree • Sub-mediant. 

7th degree Leading Notn. 
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73. A combination of three soondg, each at the interral of a 8d from the 
other, is termed a Tbiad. 

74. Triads may be formed on each degree of the scale, major or minor, giving 
rise to major^ minor, augmented and diminished triads, as per example : 



C Major, 



Tonic. 



Triads op the Major Scale. 
Sapertonic Mediant. Sabdominant. Dominant. Snbmediant. Leadint^ note. 



Major. Minor. Minor. M^Jor M^or. 

C Minor, Triads of the Minor Soalb. 



Minor. Diminished . 



Minor. Diminisbed. Augmented. Minor. Major. Major. Diminished. 

75. All chords are numbered from their base. 

76. Motion of parts in harmony are : (1) contrary, (2) oblique, (3) similar. 
Contrary, where the notes in one part ascend, while in another they descend ; 
oblique, where one part maintains or reiterates the s|ime note, while the other 
moves up or down ; eimilar, where all parts move in the same direction. 

77. Cadence is a term applied to the close of a phrase or period, including 
the two final chords. 

78. There are four kinds of cadences : (1) Authentic, (2) Plagal, (3) Im- 
perfect, (4) Decbftiyb. The autJientic cadence is a final close or progression 
from dominant to tonie harmony ; the plagal cadence forms also a final close, and 
is a progression of stibdominant to tonic. This cadence is used chiefly for sacred 
compositions, and is very eJSective. The Imperfect cadence is constructed so as to 
form a half close, leading the ear to expect something to follow. It is the close 
of the antecedent, and requires a consequent to lead to finish. The deceptiyb 
cadence is formed of any unexpected following of chords which occur at the end 
of phrase or period. 

79. Modulation is the regular transition by grammatical flow from one key 
to another. 

80. Modulation is of four kinds: (1) Natural, (2) Gradual, (3) Sudden, 

(4) Extraneous. 

[N. B.— Harmony will be diacoaaed exhaiutiTely in a eucceeding portion of this work. It is, there* 
fore, treated most briefly here.] 

MELODY. 

81. Sounds 80 arranged in order of following as to present a complete musical 
idea and be at the same time interesting, form a melody. 

82. The grammar of melody is (1) the motive : 



E(2) SBCnON, 



(8) Phrase J 



(4) Sbntbmob. 




Motive, motive, motive, motive, motive, motive, motive, motive. 

I , 1 1 , 1 I , 1 I 1 J 



Section. 



Section. 



1 

Section. 



Section. 
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83. Quantity in music may be composed of sound interspersed with silence, 
or rest, and still the continuity of the idea be uninterrupted. 

84. If a melody commence with one or more preliminary notes, i. «., a part 
of a measure, the vcUue of such mttit he atibtrcuUd/ram the final measure of the sentence 
or eiibjeet (complete melody). 

▲OCENT. 

85. The leading or primary accent in a melody Is on the note immedi- 
ately following the bar line. Duple time has primary and aecondary accents. 

A > Quadruple time has also primary and secondary ^ 1 ^ 1 

J J [ accents. Triple time has primary, secondary j J J J J L 

and tertiary accents. f^ ^ , 

gJJJi 



I 



86. Irregularities of accent are common in music. They are produced by antici- 
pating or retarding the regular accent and thus throwing on to otherwise sub- 
ordinate beats the atrese properly belonging to those usually more important. 



Ex. AnUoipatea, 



1 3^J J ^^ J ^ 1 1 



Such irregularities of accent are termed stkgopatioit. 

ABTIGULATIOK. 

87. Articulation is as important in music as in elocution. 
The siflrnB of arttcnlatlon are (l) the legato^ (lay-gah-to) connected, flowing ~ 



to, r^. .^ ; stcuxxUo, (Rta-kah-to) - 
pointed. 



^^^ (2) «emi4eopa. 
detached, short ; (4) puntato, (pnn-tah-toh) ' ' ' ' very 




PoBtato. 



Legato. Seini-legato. Staccato. 

88. When none of above signs are employed, the notes must be playeJ 
smoothly, neither too long nor too short. 



DTITAXICS. 

89. Diminution, force or stress is expressed by the following signs and 
words : 

A lenuto (tay-noo-'toh), to hold. 

> exjOoeiveUme sadden attack, slightly dl 

-«=r:^ ore*, or crevoetulo (cray-schen-'dohj gradually increasing. 

Z: ^ Mm. or aiminuenOo, (dim-in-oo-en-do,) gradually decreasing. 

0^^:^€reaoenaoeaiminuenao» increasing and diminishing. 

JS^9^ or ^orzando sfort-eahn-doh 8add<*n attack, forced. 

p^piano p*yah-no softly. 

pp, pianistAno peeah-nls*Bee-mo yeryioftly. 

m/, mezto-forte med*zo-f or-tay mediam load, 

/,/orte ,for-tay load. 

J^tfortiulmo... for«tis*Bee-mo Tery load. 
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SPBBD. 

90. Relative speed or time in music is indicated by (1) Italian terms, (2) by 
an instrument called a *'Mbtronomk," {Met^o-nome, time measure). 

91 . The metronome is a mechanical instrument of somewhat pyramidal shape, 
used to indicate the relative duration of musical sounds. The contrivance con- 
tains within works resembling those of a clock, having on its exterior front a 
graded scale similar to that of a thermometer. In front of which, but attached 
to the inner works, is an upright balance Tod—pendtdum — notched to correspond 
with the marks and numerals on the body of the instrument carr3ring a movable 
regulator — nut — which may be set opposite any number of the scale. The pendu- 
lum being set in motion sways to and fro at the rate per minute indicated by such 
number, making in its passage a ticking noise resembling that of the clock. 

92. John Maelzel, born 1792, who brought the instrument into public notice, 
hcued his scale <m the division of time into mintUes, dividing it into 168 degrees, 
taking 40, to represent the slowest, and 208, the quickest movement. Thus, 
when the speed of a piece of music requires an average rate of sixty quarter-notea 
per minute, the regulator is set to 60 on the graduated scale, thereby causing the 
pendulum to make that number of strokes in the above time. 

98. When reference is made to the metronome to determine speed, it is usual 
to write above the stafiE, at the commencement of a composition, some such form 
' as the following: M.M. J « 80 — meaning Maelzel's Metronome, 80 quarters to 
the minute. 

94. This plan of marking speed, presenting, as it does, a concrete idea, is 
most definite and satisfactory; since it determines the rate with a mathematical 
accuracy and precision, to which words or phrases, however carefully selected, 
cannot possibly attain. 

95. The following table will show the approximation of the leading speed 
terms to the metronomic scale ; the quarter note being considered the unit : 



TKBMS. 


PBOinTNOIATION. 


MBAiriiro. 


▼ABTINO FBOM 


TO 


Largo. 


Larr-go. 


Very slow. 


40 


60 


Adagio. 


Ah-dah'jo. 


Slow. 


50 


60 


Lanihetto. 


Larr-get-toh. 


Not so slow. 


60 


72 


Andante. 


Ahn-dahn*tay. 


Slow. 


72 


84 


Andantino. 


Ahn-dahn-tee-*no. 


Not HO slow. 


84 


100 


AUegretto. 


Ahl-lay-gret-'toh. 


Moderately fast. 


100 


120 


Allegro. 


Ahl-lay-*groh. 


Qaick. 


120 


156 


Presto. 


Prays'toh. 


Very quick. 


156 


180 


PrestiMlmo 


Pray8*ti8-see-moh. 


Extremely quick. 


180 


208 



MODIFICATIONS. 



96. Manontkoppo mcfTU>n4rop^po > Not too much so. 

Ma non tanto mahnan^tohn'toh ) 

MoLTO mohl'toh Much extremely. 

Strinoendo areenjen-doh ..... ) Gradually quicker. 

AOCELKRANDO aht-cnay-lay rahn'do J vrr»uuaiiy 4uicjlcx. 
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Gallando, or eal hah-lahn'do ") Gradually losing 

MoRBNpo mo-ren'doh I with respect to 

Smokzando 9mort'»ahn''do ; tone and time. 

Pjekdendosi pcoT'den-do^see j Dying away. 

RiLLENTAinx), or rdU . .rcthl-lm-tahn'do Gradually slower. 

Ad libitum (Latin) ) . . «u«„„^ 

Apiacbbk peeah^chayWay ^At pleasure. 



STTLB. 

97. The following terms are added to speed terms to indicate the sttlb in 
which a composition is to be played : 

▲FFETUOso ahf-fet-tiwo^8o Soft in expression. 

AGITATO dh-jee-tah'toh Passion and fire. 

AMOBoso ah-mthro^ao Loyingly, tenderly. 

OANTABiLB JBohn-toh^be'lay Singing style. 

CON BBio ,hm bree'o With brilliancy. 

coNGiusTO hanjoo'stoh In just time. 

FT7KIOSO .foo-reoh'io Spiritedly, furiously. 

PASTORALE poh-ito-roh'lay Simply. 

sosTENUTo sO'Stay-noo'toh Well sustained. 

scHSBZANDo shnH-^ohn'doh Very lightly, playfully. 

viGOBoso vee^go-ro^ao Force and yigor. 



EMBELLISHMENTS. 

98. Composers have from time to time resorted to the aid of mudliary note$ 
to embellish their melodies ; such notes are known under the general term of 
Gbacbb, or Gbacb Notes. 

99. All such graces muse be played in the smoothest possible manner, and 
should be considered as analogous to those ornaments in architecture which, 
non-essential to the strength of the fabric, are still of great importance in lending 
beauty to the structure. 



100. The leading graces are as follow], Tiz. : 

(1) Appooqiatura Ap-poj'jee-ah too-ra To lean, or dwell on. 

(2) Acciacatura Ah-hee-^ih'hi^xfO'rdk To crush down on. 

(8) Doubled© " " 

(4) Grupetto Ghroo-pay-to .A group of notes. 

(5) MoRDBNTE Mbr-daunt Lightly. 

(6) Turn, ^ Round the essential note. 

(7) Shake Rapidly alternating notea 

(8) Passino Shake " " «« 

(9) Chain OF Shakes ...,, " " " 
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Examples, 
apfoogiatura. 



On the dotted note. 



4aivVltten. 



As played. 




Passing Shakb. 



Chain of Shakes. 




BXJLB8 FOR FLATINa THB TUSK. 

101. (a) When the notesncceediBg the tum note is one degree higher, the tarn 
is tUreet and composed of four notes, i. «., the note higher, original 
note, note lower and, again, original note, passing thence to note fol- 
lowing the turn. 

0) Similar to a, only resting longer on first note for dot. 

(p) When the turn note is dotted, rest on that note S-16 ofiu wdue^ turn- 
ing three notes; <. *., upper, original and lower, returning to original 
note, giving it the value oiikedeit before proceeding. 

(d) When the note following the turn note is one degree or more b«low. 
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the turn is inverted. Begin tarn one degree lower, original note one 
degree higher, returning to original note before proceeding. 
{/)Kty or |{, written above the turn indicates that the upper note of the 
torn must be played sharp or flat ; when written hdow^ the eJSect is on 
lowest note. 

ABBRSYIATIONS. 

lOd. Abbreviations are a kind of musical shorthand, employed to express 
briefly some note or passage previously written. 

mom. -JS^JX-i J7J2 , ,855 1 JJJJJJ.^-j3j!3j2j2- 



Abbrevlated. 



(a) I 0» 






w 



(ej 



(f) 



^ — 1 sT^ J^ 



108. Rbfbats are a species of abbreviation employed to save re-writing one 
or more measures, section, or even a whola melody. 

104. One measure to be re- written may briefly be expressed by an oblique 
stroke and two dots, thus : » I I J I a half-measure, the oblique stroke 
without the dots. I J J^ J l-i« I 

105. Two or more meastCres to be re-written may be conveniently expressed by 
a repeat, thus: |.jj JJ|J JjJJJJ |,J^ 

106. Should the last measure, or more, of a phrase, section or subject vary 
in its ieeond ending, the abbreviating repeat may still be used by employing prone 
parentheses over the differing measures. In the flrst case, the words Pbdca 
Volt A (1st time) abbrev. Ima txflta; in tue second, Sbconda Volta (2d time), 
abbrev: 2dToUa^ are used to indicate that the measures included under 1st volta 
are to be ommitted on reaching them the second time, and that those marked 2d 
Tolta are to be substituted therefor, thus: 

^^^^ I 1st volta I I ad volta ^ 

iJi UD ) J J 1 JIT} \: J jij \\ 

107. The Pausb sign /sn (Ital., pausa, pah-oo-sah)^ has two significations: (1) if 
written over a note or rest, such may be protracted at pleasure; (2) if written 
over a double bar, ||, it signifies the point of finish, 

108. The words Da Capo (dah kah-po), or D. C, signify a repeat, and mean 
from the beginning » 

109. When the words al fine (aU fe&-nay, to the end), are added to the fore- 
going, D. 0. (d fine, the whole phrase means, return to the commencement and 
play to the ngn/s^ there finish : 

D.a 

. cU 
^ Fine 

110. The sign ^ is used at any point; but if it be required to return to that 
sign instead of to the beginning, the words Dal Sbgno (dM say-no, from the 
sign) ; or, d. s. are used. Al fine has the same application as in section 96 : 

Jf/JjWj J jj^J7T}\S7Tjj^ D.S. »,««, 



l- JTTJij J\JTD\j£:,Sm\: ^i - nTT^i J: ii£ 
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BXFRBS8ION. 

111. Expression in music Is of two kinds: (1) MiCHANroAL, (2) Aktibtic. 

112. MechamcaL Expremon demands the most rigorous attention to all the 
details entering into the construction of, or form in a melody : as motive, section, 
phrase, sentence, subject, articulation, accentuation and the dynamical effects of 
p, |?p, /, ff^ etc. — all of which come under the head of Phrasino. Yet, with all 
this, the performsnce may be unsatisfactory. It is cold and stiJS; displays intelli- 
gence but no feeling. It has the perfection of a beautiful statue, but no life, 

118. Artistic Exfbbbsion is the vivifying influence which, breathing on 
music, wakens it into life. The possessor of this attribute has genius. Refine- 
ment of taste is natural to him]; he has innate the faculty of imbuing the conven- 
tionalities of music with an illuminating intelligence, the radiations of which 
reach deeply into the sympathies of his listeners. 

In point of fact, he identifies himself with the music, his soul absorbs it ; it 
permeates his being, his technical skill becomes merely the vehicle by which 
what he feels is communicated to his hearers. Artistic expression, includes 
mechanical accuracy, but idealizes and lifts it from the region of the mortal into 
the sphere of the divine. 

Vulgar mannerism is the opposite of artistic expression and should be neither 
encouraged nor applauded. 

TONS. 

114, The power to produce a good tone lies much in the hands •f the per- 
former on any wind instrument. To acquire such demands, (1) a good instrument 
wherein all the essentials exist, as perfect tone, flexible, resonant, brilliant and 
sympathetic tone and ease of blowing ; (2) a carefully critical method of practice, 
slow sounds, scales and intervals, subordinating agility for the time being to the 
task of building up the embouchure (lips and muscles thereof); (8) cultivation of 
the aural faculties to a high degree, without which there can be no correct 
intonation ; (4) a proper method of inspiration and respiration, breathing freely 
by direct lung action and bringing the whole of those members into play, not 
confining the breathing to the upper part only. 

TAXING BBBATH. 

115. The lungs should be well inflated with air before commencing to play. 
The expenditure should be economical, and the production of the best possible 
result from the smallest amount of exertion always the eJSort. 

Do not breathe more than is necessary. On the other hand, it is wrong to 
continue playing until the lungs are thoroughly exhausted. Take breath noise- 
lessly at convenient points in the performance, numbers of which present them- 
selves, if the laws of phrasing be properly attended to. Full breath should inva- 
riably betaken during a long silence, or rest; half breath on short rests, and 
^[uarter breath, if necessary, after motives, sections, phrases, etc. (See par. 82). 



116. Play in time I On all occasions when practicing, the greatest care should 
be taken to conform to a certain standard of time. Scales and exercises should 
be practiced in strict time throughout, at slow gait until the fingers become 
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accustomed to their work and the physique be formed, more rapidly as the diffi- 
culties are overcome, but always in time, with due regard to evenness and accent. 
Time is a perception that must be cultivated, and which can only be brought to 
perfection by most rigid care. Form the habit of playing in time. The metro- 
nome is a useful guide. 

TUKB. 

117. The perception of tune cannot be too sedulously cultivated. Without 
tune all other efforts are futile. Time, tons and tune are the leading essentials of 
all musical efforts, but the greatest is tune. Form the habit of judging intervals 
mentally correct, then you can produce them on an instrument ; but not otherwise. 
The mind must be educated through the eye and the ear through both. Never 
play with another performer who habitually plays out of tune; his faults may 
affect you and vitiate your powers of aural discrimination. 

HOW TO TUKB BAND INBTBUMBNTS. 

118. Band instruments, to obtain perfect balance or equality of tune, should 
be tuned on a similar method with that adopted by the piano tuner; i. «., by a 
series, or cycle of Sths, thus: 

i 

rfet 




The different ways of fingering should be tested, or compared one with the 
other, and no effort spared to insure the most accurate intonation throughout the 
whole band. The mere effort must undoubtedly have a good effect. 



MUSICAIi LIBRABT. 

119. All grades and qualities of music are now published so cheaply that there 
can possibly be no excuse for a band having a poor repertoire. It is a fallacy, 
which interested publishers and men of vitiated taste, rampant under the much 
abused titles of composers and arrangers, have an object in perpetuating, to sup- 
pose that no music is good unless difficult, or that music written down to the 
capacity of the youngest band must necessarily be of inferior musical worth. On 
the contrary, there is much difficult music which is simply atrocious, while at the 
same time many simple melodies are perfect specimens of musicianly writing, and 
truly enchanting. 

Band music should be selected for its educating, aesthetic and entertaining 
qualities. It cannot be educative unless it be well wiitten, conforming in all 
particulars to the grammar of music, neither sesthetic unless the composer be a 
man of profound feeling and refined susceptibilities, nor entertaining unless the 
pedantic rules, fully availed of, be made by the genius of the writer to subserve 
his purpose' of producing music whose parts shall be interesting to all. 

So called popular music is not all bad, though undoubtedly true art would 
have advanced more rapidly had much of it never been written, neither are the 
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works of the old school of writers unifonnly good. There have been good and 
bad at all times, and the present is no exception ; but the object should be to 
select the best from all epochs. Good music, old or new always wears well; it 
will bear repetition; while the poor, vulgar yariety show twaddle, hashed up into 
fantasies, not only becomes wearisome but is positively deleterious. Therefore, 
select only music which will refine the mind and ennoble the feelings, irrsBpective 
of its age, or nationality, and shun that which administers only to the depraved 
taste of the lower and enervated order of amusement-seekers. Cultivate a taste 
for what is pure and good in art. Do not trust to the representations or remarks 
on a piece of music in any publisher's catalogue ; but rather examine for your- 
selves whether this piece or that, really answers your purpose in being good and 
adaptable to the capacity of the band at large. To do this it is absolutely neces- 
sary to examine the piece in detail and as a whole. Sample parts can give you 
no idea, or at least a very feeble one, of the arrangement, for as every intelligent 
musician knows the finest compositions may be utterly ruined by an incompetent 
transcrib r, while an indifferent theme may be made quite interesting at the hands 
of an efilcient arranger. 

120 TEKMS APPLIED TO MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 

Air ( 

AiUA iah^ee'fiki I ^ ®'^^*'' ™®^^y> ^^^ ^^ without words. 

Bravura (bra?i-i30o*r€th). A composition of a vigorous and brilliant character. 

Canon. An imitative composition in which a theme proposed and continued by one 
is followed by other voices or instruments in stated intervals or periods. 

Cantata (iahn^tah*tah), A vocal composition, dramatic in character, of several 
movements. 

Cavatina (hah'fXih^tee'nah), An operatic air occasionally preceded by a recitative. 

Concerto (hon-^hair'toh), A composition for a solo instrument with accompaniment. 

Concertino (hm-ehair-tee^noh). Diminutive of concerto. 

Counterpoint. Literally point against point. The art of adding one or more parts to 
a given melody (canto fermo). 

Duo, duet, or duetto. Composition in two parts, with or without accompaniment. 

Fugue, fuga (foo*gah), A flight. Highest style of canonical writing. A subject pro- 
posed in one part and answered in others according to set rules. 

Fantasia {fan-toy— »€e* ah). A work m which the composer gives full liberty to his 
ideas. 

Cpera (o-peh'rah), A musical drama for stage representation. 

Operetta (o-p^ray'tah). Diminutive of opera. 

Oratorio {or-ah-toh-ree'oh), A sacred music-drama usually on Scriptural subject. 

Overture. A composition of prescribed style, prefixed to opera or oratorio. 

Quartet. A composition in four parts. 

Quintet. A composition in five parts. 

Solo. A composition for onet voice or instrument with or without accompaniment. 

Sonata (goh-nah^tah), A composition of three or four movements in which must be 
exhibited a unity of idea. 

Stmphont. (1) A short introduction or interlude. (2) A grand composition ideal, 
but cohesive in nature, consisting of -several contrasting movements. 

Trio (tree*oh). In three parts; or, the third part, as in a march. 
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SCHOOLS, OR METHODS FOK BYEBY INSTRT7HSNT. 

121. For the convenience of those who have the laudable ambition of studying 
their instruments from the stage of the embryo to that of the artist, the following 
list of very excellent methods and schools has been prepared : 

Cornet. — Langey, Oaussinus, St. Jacome, Kosleck, Arban, Bonnisseau. 

Eb Alto. — Langey. 

Fbench Hobn. — Langey, Franz, Ho£fmann, Klotz. 

Slide Tbombone.— Langey, Dieppe, Wirth, Bonnisseau. 

Babitonb or Tenob. — Langey, Hoffman, Wirth. 

Tuba. — Langey, Hoffman. 

EuPHONioN. — Langey, Hamilton (Eb, Bb or C), Bonnisseau. 

Flute and Piccolo. — Langey, Daverges, Chapman, Devinnes, Eoehler, Papp, 

Kummer, Furstenau. 
Oboe. — Langey, Barret, Gamier, Wieprecht, Schubert. 
Clabionet. — Laiigey, Elose, Lazarus, Baermann (the finest work ever 

written). 
Bassoon. — ^Langey, Jancourt and Bordogny. 
Saxophone. — Hoffman. 

The '* Langey*' series of methods contain excellent material for the first 
two years' study. They embody a fine collection of progressive studies. 

transposition. 

122. The original, or pattern scale is that of C, in major, or A, in minor. 
All other scales, higher or lower, are simply transpositions, each bearing the same 
proportion in its component parts and with respect to the key-note, as is the case 
in the normal scales. Now, it follows from this, that if a scale may be placed at 
a different pitch without injury to the sequence of its tones, so may a melody or 
an entire composition. Transposition is necessary where a composition goes be- 
yond the compass of voice or instrument which it is intended shall perform it. 
The orthodox method of effecting transposition is by use of the various clefs, and 
really, in reading a score containing a number of parts in many keys, is the only 
practical method of rendering the same instantaneously comprehensible to the eye. 
But ordinarily the simpler method is by numbers. This method, necessarily, im- 
plies a knowledge of all key signatures, and of course, the construction of the 
scale. The first thing to be done is to decide the signature of the key into which 
it is intended to transpode the music under consideration ; next, to remember the 
numerical relation of each tone in the scale to the new key note. For instance, the 
scale of G major, without sharps or flats, transposed to the key of, say F major, 
with one flat, would present the following appearance, viz : 



0. 


D. 


E. 


F. G. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


F. 


G. 


A. 


B(fiat) C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 



It will be noticed that the figures are the same for each scale, and also, that 
the semi-tones, indicated by ^^^^<^^^ , occur at similar points in each. From this 
it will be evident, that in transposition of melodies, care must be taken to preserve 
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the same relation of sounds to the key note in the new key, as appeared in the 
original. In other words, an accidental sharp, flat, or natural in one key, must 
find its equivalent in the other, and the natural order of key tones must coincide 
in the copy with those of the model. The following transpositions of ''The Last 
Rose of Summer" will serve to show this method of transposition and make the 
subject clear. 
Traii9POBition 

" '^'^ — ' H 

to 




The subjoined table shows the note, which, on transposing treble clef instru- 
ments, equals C, concert pitch. 



as the Horn, 

Trampet,or 

Oianonet. 



— 156 

as the Horn, 

rrampet,&mi«- 

oauea J^ptooo- 

lo in Sve. 



B6— ■ 

as the Olar- 
lonet. Cor- 
net or Tenoi 
tnSve. 



At) 

as the 
OlailOD- 
etorCor 

net. 



as the Oomet 

Olarlonet, 

Horn, or 

Trompet. 



as the 
Horn or 
Trumpet. 



— FT" 

as the 
Horn or 
Trumpet. 



"EST 

M tb«Clar'n«t, 
Honk, Cornftt, 
Tnimp«t, A ^ 
miacallad 
FFlata. 




Normal Pitch. 

as the 

Oboe, Flute, Clarionet, 

or Horn. 



THE TONAL SYSTEM. 

123. The entire range of sounds covered by the instruments of band or 
orchestra may be stated at from six to seven octaves. In six octaves the names of 
sounds will repeat themselves six times, and so on. For convenience of reference 
it is usual to name the octaves commencing from the lowest, as Double Great, 
Great, small, once lined, twice lined, three lined, etc., etc. This system was 
introduced in Germany during the sixteenth century. (See table.) 
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IHART, SHOWING COMPASS OF ] 



194. The inttramentt In qm In Band and OrahMtrm may be 'divided Into three ekuMes^ (1) Sr&nm, 
9) Wind, (8) Piaouasioir. 

Stringed inetrumente are subdiTided into, (1), Those vlaywid with a bow, as Tiolin, Tiola, TioloDoello and 

(9), Thosb pluokid cm sntuoK with pimosrs or plectrum, a« harp, guitar, mandc)Iio\B and piano. 
Wind instrumeiiti are subdiyided into \,l), Tbusi with sinftLB reeds, as clarionet and saxv. one. 




Double Gbbat OovATn. 



Small Octave. 



8I&IN0 mSThUMBNTB. 



Played with bow. 



tyioUBi 

tYUda. 

tOello. 

t Bass 8 iitilngs. 

t Base 4 strtngB. 



Oompaas. 



Nominal. Aotoal 



Btog. 



etoel 

3 
OtOf. 

GO tog. 

BBtcg. 



Played with 
migen. 



Haip. 

Ifandoltne. 
t aoitar. ' 



Oompaaa. 
Nominal. Actual. 



etc a. 



00 to a. 
FFtod 
ffto^ 
HtO% 



The oompaaa of itring Inatramenta, markedt, la ansoeptible of 
extenaion by the aae of Habmokios. *• Natoral harmonica are thoae 
prodacod by tonching certain polnta of open strinfrs." ** Artificial 
harmonics are (o be obtained very distinctly tbronghont the extent 
of the gamnt, by meana of the firat finger ; which, firmly pressed np- 
en the atrlng, while the other fingers tonch it, aerves for a movable 
rest.'*— iteriios. 



a£ED. 





Oompaaa. 


Single. 


Nominal. 


Actual. 


Olailo&etA. 


etog. 


dtoe. 


^ Bb. 


dOb 


dtof. 


• a 


do. 


etog. 


Bfc. 


do. 


gtobb. 


•' Altol^. 


do. 


Otobb 


"BaaaEb. 


do. 


Dtof. 


Saxophone. 
Soprano B^. 


bto^ 
btof 


atod{2. 

dtoa. 

= 


*• Tenor Bb- 


do. 


Atof. 


" Baritone Bb. 


do. 


Dtoa. 


• BassEb. 


btojb 


AAtodb- 



Doable. 



Oboe. 
Baiaoon. 
** Contra 
Sarroaophone, Bb 
" Alto lb 
• Tenor Bb 
«• Baritone Bb 
** Baas J 
*< Contra Bass 
Cor. Anglala 



Nc 



* The compass, nominal and actaal, here given for Alio, applies also te French Horn, with the exQeption 
that the "Pedal " tones of all valves on the latter are more or less accessible, many of them being used con- 
stantly for orchestral effeots. French Horns haye a series of crooks, by which they may be pitched in any of 

Copyright, 1887. by Gab 
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INSTRUMENTS IN COMMON USE. 



{%), Thosb with double wmkd, m oboe and basKioii. (8), Thosb without bibim, m flute. (4), TwotB MADm 

or BRASS, WITH oup MoUTHPuoB, M tbs ooniety ftlto, tenor, etc. 

Peroassion instruments may be diyided into, (1), Those with dbtimablb tombs, as tympanit bellst atoi 
(9), Thosb with indbpinable tones, as snare dram, t^^ass drum, cytnhHls, eto. 

The aocompaiijiug table gi^^ the name and oompass of insuuuients commonly in use < 



OVCB-LUrBD OOVATBi 



UKBB OOTATBi 



TBUOE'IJIiaD OOTATK ^ .^ O 




i e r ( a b 



WIND IK8T. mCBNia 



Compass. 



ll»mlnal 



BBbtof. 

btof. 

s 
da 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Bto_f 
btof 



Aotoal. 



»tet 

BBlttojb 

BBB^tOf 

atee 

3 

dtoa 

a 

Atof 
Dtoa 
AAtoe 
DDtot 
etob7 



borotoo 



PloooleO. 

(Often called D) 

PlOOOlO Elf. 

(OorrectnameDb 

Flute P. 
(Oonectnaniel^) 



com pass. 
Nominal. 



dtob 

- a 

dtob 

dtoe 

a 



AotuaL 



boretej 
dtebT 
^toT 



WiULMoatbpleee. 



Thepitcb of tbe so-called E^ Pio- 
eolo Is one $emiume only above 0. 
The Instrument should therefore be 
oalled the Dt^ Piccolo. The fsct of 
Its lowest sound giving concert Ely 
has occasioned the error in n iming. 
Similarly with the so-called ^ Flute, 
which being only a minor third 
higher than the c, or concert Fhite, 
should be called tbe I^ Flute. Its 
lowest sound, however, giving eon- 
cert r has led to the mistaken nsme. 



OQaetB|^ 

•• A. 

•Alto W^ 



Baritone E^ 
(3 valves) 

Buphonlon *■ 
(4 valves) 

Trombone Alto 

" TenorB|{ 

I a. 



Bass Eb' 
<8 Talves) 

Ek 

(4 Talves) 
Bass BB|y 



oo mpass. 
Nominal. Aetna!. 



Fftoo. 



m] 



'iiH 

AAtogh 
BEbto^ 



atee^ 
eto^ 
dtoab 
Atoob 
Btof 

s 
Btobb 

BBIttobb 

Atoeb 

Btobb 

Oftof 

OStobb 

OObtohb 

RBtobb 



PBBOqSSION IN8TBUMBN a 



Definite 
Musical Tones. 



OloekenspleL 
iDiatonio scale) 

Set Of Bells. 
(CliromatloBc.) 

CnulLOO. 

Tapani, hlgi 
•• low. 



dtod. 

r 

ftofr 

otoeb 
c tof. 
Ptoc. 



Indefinite 



Snarednun 



Trlaai^e 
Sleigh belli 



No definite pitch can be stated 
for Glockenspiel, or Bells. Tbey 
are made In many ditferent kevs : 
but usually with a oompass of two 
octaves. 

The Cuckoo (bird) usually sings a 
minor third. The instrumeni to 
represent the voice of this bird has 
a chromatic slide, by which It oan 
1)0 put in any key 

The Tyiiipani tunes by Ungle 
notes; Increased or decreased ten- 
sion of the heads of the two drums 
admitting of one oetave, as the 
limitation of compass. 



the following keys : Bb low, C, D, Eb, El^ F, O, Ab, AQ, Bbhigh, and G high. Trnmpete are aleo.nned, stand- 
ing in keys even more yaried than those of the French Horn, having orooka and sbdea for each chromatic 
semitone, f^om Ab low up to Ab high. The Eb Trumpet ie pitched one oetaYe lower than Eb Comet 
:aih Fisonnu New York. 
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mam <nr Komw am iksteumbiit nr oaon. 

1S6. More wind hutraments are rained by careleesneee as to the first essential, oleanli- 
seee, than by aotnal wear. The aoonmnlation of dirt on the exterior or the siimy 
deposit of saliTa in the interior impairs thehr mnsioal nsef alness by making them difl* 
ealt to operate, hard to blow, throwing them ont of tune and injaring the tone. I 
lure seen instniments sent to the repairer which were in good order otherwise, but 
positlTely filthy. This malodorous filth had led the owner to suppose his instrument 
oat of order and needing the oflloes of the repairer, when all it wanted was a thorough 
eleansing, which he might have done for himself and sared a few dollars. The com- 
idaint is often heard, ''My instrument was formerly easy to blow and well in tune, but 
now it blows hard and is out of tune, etc/' In nearly every instance the secret of tha 
ehange is, dikt. 

To keep instruments dean Is an easy matter if it be attended to regularly, and is 
aoonomy, as it insures them wearing much longer than if allowed to go dirty. Salira 
contains actively destructlTe properties, and if allowed to remain in an instrument, will 
•at its vital parts away with astonishing rapidity. It rots the wood of wooden instru- 
ments and the solder in the Joints of brass instruments. It is, therefore, obvious, that 
great care should be taken to keep them dean, and a band leader owes it to himself 
and those under him to frequently oaution tham on this point. 

WOOD nrSTKUMSNTS, 

1S6. Clarionets, fiutes, oboes, bassoons and reed instruments generally should nsTer 
be laid aside after using without first drying the instrument thoroughly inside and round 
the Joints. This may be effected by use of the silk or woolen swabs usually sold with 
the instrument, or with silk or cotton rag. I prefer a silk rag to anything. The inside 
of wood instruments should be treated to a slight application of $alad oil (never water) 
about once a month. This will keep the pores dosed and render the interior imperrious 
to the moisture of condensed breath or saliva. As a preventitire against cracking, 
eepedally in a hot climate, it is advisable to tak^ off all the keys and then immerse the 
instrument in oil for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. This should be doLO about 
once a year. The instrument should, of course, be quite dry before it is submitted to 
this process. The finger and key holes should be kept free from dirt by use of a piece 
of wood sharpened somewhat resembling the blade of a pen knife. Such an implement 
is all that is needed and preferable to a knife for the purpose, the sharp edge of thi 
latter being apt to injure the holes. It is a good plan to keep a dry shaving brush ot 
feather to use on the instrument to free the keys and spring from dust, after playing 
on the march or in the open air. The faces of the pads should be occasionally wiped 
off with a rag saturated slightly with oil, and which, besides taking off any foreign 
corrosive matter that may be on them, will tend to preserve the leather or skin and 
keep it soft and pliable. Care should be taken that oil be not applied in sufficient 
quantify to soak through the covering to the material inside, as such would deaden tha 
elasticity of the pad. The screws and springs should often be deaned and oiled, ia 
fact every precaution taken to preserve the instrument in as fine state as possible, and 
thus insure its wearing well and affording pleasure in playing thereon, by enabling tha 
performer to manipulate it without undue exertion. The Joints should Im regularly 
greased with a little deer tallow to make them work easy in the sockets. Should 
they become swollen and the instrument impossible to take apart (as is sometimes the 
«ase in badly fitted Joints and where the moisture can lodge), the instrument should Im 
<aid aside until thoroughly dry, when in most cases it will be easy to operate the parts. 
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SometlmeiB, owing to tho prefience of some adhesive substance, thfs is not effecH^ 
In such instances the instrument should not be tampered with by inezperieooed hands^ 
but sent at once to some reputable maker or repairer. 

la spite of the greatest care, wood instruments will crack. Shonid snch occnr* 
*' a stitch in time saves nine," to use a homely aphorism. The moment the crack is 
noticed the instrument should be pegged at the extreme point to which the crack has 
extended. Tbis prevents its further progress. The split should then be drawn together 
in a vice (protected on its faces) and pinned, so as to prevent its reopening. It is well 
to ftll the split while open with softened shellac, any of which remaining when the 
crack is drawn together will harden and prevent any wind escaping. The mouthpiece 
of a clarionet or saxophone is liable to become swollen or warped by absorption of 
moisture after long use. This trouble will affect the ** lay " and cause difficulty, if 
not impossibility, in fitting the " reed." To correct this evil a man of experience is 
alone competent, a person unaccustomed to such work may, by attempting it» 
irreparably injure the mouthpiece. However, occasions may arise where the derange- 
ment is only temporary, that is, the mouthpiece swollen by moisture may, if laid 
aside for a few days and allowed to dry, resume its original shape. It should not ba 
tampered with until the latter has been tested, as the uneven part, if filed down wheu 
the mouthpiece is moist, will result in a depression when it becomes dry. Oil should 
be applied to the mouthpiece and permitted to soak in thoroughly iDefore it is agaia 
used. 

BRASS INSTBUMBNTS. 

187. The chief trouble with brass instruments is to keep the interior dean and fre6> 
from corrosive accumulations, as such injure both tone and tune and make them hard 
to blow. Sahva deposits will collect not only in the tube near the mouthpiece, but ij» 
the valves and more remote tubes. There are several methods of cleaning the inside- 
of brass instruments. The valves being held down some tepid water may be passed 
through, or water and small shot may be used in similar manner, or a small piece of 
wetted sponge may be blown from the mouthpiece joint through the instrument several 
times. In all cases the instrument should be thoroughly freed from water that may- 
have been used. To do this, draw the 8d valve slide, and with valves down blow 
through the instrument vigorouply for a few moments. The slides should be occasion- 
ally drawn and cleaned, after which, a little tallow rubbed lightlv on them will ensure- 
their working freely. 

If the valves become slnggish in their action they should be withdrawn, and they^ 
and the valve boxes thoroughly cleansed with soap and warm water. If, after this,, 
they still be obstinate, it will be found a good plan to take a little very finely pulverized 
pumice stone mixed with oil to paste-like consistency and apply same to the valves, theu 
to work them up and down in their boxes for a f^^w moments. This substance should 
subsequently be thoroughly removed from the purts affected with warm water and 
soap. It should he remembered that tallow r^r oil, if allowed to remain on the valves, 
will impede their fred action. If, as is sometimes the case, a slide becomes set, it may 
be loosened by tapping it with a small wooden mallet at the point where the 
trouble is suspected to be; should that fail of effect, the part may be held over a quick,. 
hot flame for a few seconds, which causing the out^er tube to expand while the inner 
one remains at its ordinary dimension, will invariably enable the slide to be drawn.. 
Should neither be successful, the only remaining method is to unsolder the joints and 
by force remove the inner tube. When this becomes necessary the iustrumeilfe 
should be placed in the hands of a maker or repairer. 
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The exterior of a brass or silver plated instrament Is easily kept dean If attanddl 
to regularly. The gretX detid&rata of any oomposition adapted for deaning braaa ii^ 
ttniments is, that it shall have the necessary qualities for removing any oorrosions, and 
at same time be free from gritty ingredients. The best of these, and a highly desfarable 
and useful article, is the '^Peerless'' Metal Polish, whioh may be had from any deakr* 
Among other things used for deaning brass, may be mentioned the Juice of a lemoiu 
It may be applied with a piece of woolen doth, or the lemon itself (out) may be rubbed 
on the instrument. Afterwards, the parts should be deaned off with a pfooe of oiled 
rag and then rubbed over with a clean rag until none of the oil remains* (The oontaet 
of lemon with brass generates a deadly poison. Oare should, therefore, be taken in 
handling it, and what remains of the lemon or Juice should be destroyed). 

A silver plated instrument that has become tarnished may be deaned with warm 
soap and water, or a solution of ammonia or alcohol, applied with soft brush or doth* 
Chalk should never be used, as it tends to wear the plating. A good article " r dean* 
ing silver instruments is silver soap. Another thing that may not be out o place to 
mention here, is, the fact that the perspiration of the hand possesses properties highly 
injurious to plating. It would be a good plan to wear a glove on the hand that grasps 
the instrument, or, after such times as the hand has perspired freely, to wipe off the 
parts with a wet cloth. The former is perhaps the better plan, as it prevents oontaot, 
and an ounce of preyention, they say, is worth a pound of cure. 

After playing upon wind instruments, and before laying them aside, every dr p 
of water should be removed* 

DBUMS. 

128. Drums used in bands are of two kinds, vis. : bass drums and snare, or dde 
drums. The principle of construcrion is in each the same. A circular shell of wood 
or thin metal on which are braced to a suitable degree of tension, two vellum heads, 
the best being that made from calfskin. Oombined they form what may technically 
be termed a resonance box, the air in which is set in vibration by concussion— a blow 
from the stick, or sticks. To impart a higher degree of brilliancy to the snare dmm, 
from eight to nine or even more sheep-gut strings are strung across the lower, or 
** snare head," the upper being termed the beating, or " batter head*'' The latter 
should be the thicker of the two* The means for bradng the heads Co a proper degree 
of tension, by means of counter hoops and oords aeted on by leather tugs or braces^ 
or the more modem appliances of rods and screws are familiar to eTeryone. It will 
easily be understood that the tone of drums depends mnch on keeping the heads in 
good condition, properly mounted on the "flesh hoops" and shell and at an even 
tension. 

To mount the heads on the flesh hoops, they should be rendered flexible by soaking 
in water, then laid out on some level surface — ^a table or something of the kind— after- 
wards placing the flesh hoops on them in such position that the margin of vellum will 
be equal all around. Next, turn the vellum over the hoop at one point, tucking it 
iDUgly under the same, using some smooth, thin but Idunt instrument for so doing, 
then crossing to the opposite side repeat the process, and similarly nntil the whole re- 
maining margin of the head is *' lapped" around the hoop, oare being taken that the 
stretching is even and no wrinkles appear after the operation is completed. Place th4 
heads on the shell and brace moderately tight, by means of counter hoops, etc.; 
bracing gradually and always from opposite sides. When the heads are dry and the 
drums are needed for use, the bracing process, to obtain the required tension, should 
Invariably be performed in the same manner; as uneven bracing will warp the 
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iMopt and throw the drams graerally out of order. After a dmm has been used and 
before patting away, the braces should be slackened. This relaxation of tension tends 
to preserve the heads. The snare head of a side dranc, should it burst, may be 
darned or patched without greatly impairing the tone of the drum, but the batter 
head must at all times preserve its elasticity and present an unbroken medium for the 
play of the vibratioLS. This head should, therefore, be selected with oare and for its 
even density. 

Should the wooden shell of a drum crack, it may be remedied by boring a small 
hole at the extremes of same, drawing the edges together, after inserting a little glue, 
«nd then firmly gluing a piece of eanvass on the inner side of the shell. The holes 
bored should be plugged. 

ON mSTBUMBNTATION 09 BANDS. 

IdO. There is a noticeable and growing tendency to change entirely, or modify, the 
instrumentation of bands. Formerly it was the exception to find bands possessed of reed 
instruments; now a band exclusively brass is becoming so rare as to be singular. 
Bandsmen are rapidly becoming educated in the matter of ** tone color," and look for 
more variety than hitherto. The monotonous uniformity of tone of the purely brass 
band is becoming as distasteful as that of the reed organ, and bandsmen are on the 
lookout to introduce such instraments into their organizations as will impart variety 
thereto. They have outgrown the schoolboy stage, where quality is estimated by the 
•mount of noise; and, with more cultivated tastes, seek for delicacy of tonal shading, 
contrasts of tone tints, and with a strength of enserMe which, uniting all requisite 
attributes, shall present a homologous tone, where beauty and grace are combined with 
force and character. 

The transition from reed to brass bands is yet in embryo. We may therefore 
naturally expect to find i>ome mistakes made as to what proportion of reed to brass is 
required to establish auu preserve a correct balance. Bales may be laid down and may 
«pp]y well in some cases, while in others the circamst<)nces are such that they avail but 
little. Tet, where the abilities of all performers in a band are about equal, it may be 
•ccepted as a general rale that a properly constituted reed, or military band, should 
oonsist of about equal proportions of brass and reed. I say about; but the inclina- 
tion should be to make the reed section somewhat stronger, numerically, than the brasi* 
The reason is too obvious to need comment. 

Broadly speaking, there are three varieties of tone in the band, vii.: bbed, brass 
«nd pbboussion; but more minutely stating it, the possible contrasts, by Judicious oom- 
binationiB of the different members of the distinct groups, one with the other, furnish so 
many apparently original qualities of tone as to be almost inexhaustible. In this respect, 
one is somewhat analogous with the seTen primary colors, which, by blending one with 
Che other, are made to produce an interminable quality of shades, some so remarkable 
•s to appear almost like new colors. The brass section of itself inclines to harshness. 
It has strength, but little variety; force, but very limited scope. In the wide range of 
the tonal system, it resembles^a man chained to a stake in the midst of a garden, where 
beautiful flowen and delidons fruits surround him on every hand. He has seiied those 
within his reach, but sighs fan vain for those beyond. So, similarly, the brass band Is 
confined in scope; it is chained to the stake of, what may be termed, elementary mnsie, 
while the vast fields of music teeming around and beyond with choice things, lies out of 
its reach. Not so, however, the well«balAnoed mUitary band, where everything is within 
its possibility, from the simplest medley to the highest symphonie form. Bandsmen, in 
Adding the reed elemmt to their organisations, are, thsEefoN, SKtending thehr oapablli- 
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ties, amplifying their retonroef uid inonafling the poasibilidM of ntnetiDg pleMozi 
from the praotioe of music 

And now, a snggestion, eoUed from experienoe, m to what combination of wind 
Instruments forms an efleotiTe instrumentation for all purposes, street and concert. 

The effort should be to introduce as many diHerent shades of tone as possible, nn« 
•der the proyiso. howerer, that all such (rhythmical instruments excepted) shall be of 
distinctly musical quality. 

In pursuance of this, an organisation is built up where strength, united with 
Tariety, presents fad the consummation a powerful body of tone, yet susceptible to mod^ 
4fications of extreme beauty in detail. Such, being characterized by symmetry, and 
f^reat homogeneity, is exquisite, possible, and worthy of attainment. 

The following specimen instrumentation will be found to possess many, if not all, 
of the above requisites, vii.; 





SPBOIMBN 


[1I8TBUMBNTATI0N OW BRASS 


BANDS. 




InBtraments. 


Number of Inetmments. 


Bemarks. 




6 

t 

1 
1 

1 


8 

1 
S 

t 
1 

1 


10 


IS 


14 


16 


18 


80 


)» 


24 




88 

8 
10 


Trampeto may be 
atedinbuidifroml8 
up. 


lEbComeL 


Bb Cornet 

FlogelHorn 

Alto 


Jiaritone 


French Home may 
be need to Kood ad- 
vantage in banda of 
from 9J4 up. 


Tenor Trombone 

Bm8 Trombone. 

BbBaM 


ebTubft 



SPIOIMBN 1N8TBUMBNTATI0N OT BISD AND BBA88 BANDS. 



The usual percuisUm instruments may be added to abeye with Rood effect. 
OB BALANOB 09 TOBB. 

180. Balanoe of tone in band or orchestra is a matter that should dalm the attention 
not only of leaders, but also of members of such organizations. By the above term is 
cneaat that equality of tone whioh is the result of each member being in full sympatny 
with the other performers, seeking to produce an eren and regular tone on his own 
instrument, which shall not oTer shadow that of others, or in a way mar that homofogoua 
effect which should be the great aim of the collective performance of a band or orches- 
tra. Tet, how frequoutly we hear some one man— or perhaps more— ruining the 
<iiismN# by his Tery pronounced performance, and — ^it cannd be oharacterixed otherwise 
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Ihan — egotistical indiridualism. Amateur organiiattons and players of subordinate 
instruments are not alone guilty of this. I have heard professional bands and player* 
of leading instruments indulging in the same faulty style of playing— especially is it 
noticeable among cornet and trombone players. 

If performers will remember at all times that pure harmony can only be the result 
of chords of well balanced constituent tones, they will readily perceive that to exagger- 
ate one or the other will be to destroy the proportions, and this does not apply to an 
isolated case alone, but throughout an entire composition. 

If any part needs to be more prominent than the other, it is, of course, the leading 
part or melody; but even there the varied rhythm and thematic figures will serve to 
bring that especial part into notice without undue exertion. Therefore, in pieces 
of very full instrumentation equality should be maintained between the parts, and not, 
as is too frequently heard, a kind of pitched battle waged between them as to who 
•hall make the most noise. When soldiers on parade are marching and wish to pre« 
•erve a correct alignment, they find it necessary to feel each other by contact of 
shoulder to shoulder and still to be on the alert. Instrumentalists sUould, when play- 
ing in concert, deem it their duty to perform parts allotted them by sympathy one with 
the other, and still be watchful lest some difficulty of technique in an unexpected placo 
shall cause them to obtrude an unwarrantable volume of tone and thus destroy th« 
smoothness of the piece. Accompanying parts should at all times be subordinate to 
9olOf and if that be soft they should be softer; in other words, they should bear the 
relation of about piaiw to pianUsimo, or one degree of tonal force less, and more Deces;- 
sarily so where tue solo instrument is of weaker tone than those accompanying, as is 
frequently the case in band arrangements wher^ a clarinet has the solo. In orchestras 
the brass play almost invariably too loudly, a fact more noticeable in small than in 
large ones. Players on brass instruments never seem to realise that the quantity or 
volume of tone suitable for a very large orcheistra is altogether too much for one of 
from five members up to, say, tsirenty. Thus it comes about that the effects in many 
pieces are entirely destroyed by the too loud accompaniment of the brass, and whera 
we should hear a well executed figure from the violins, flute or clarinet, we hear a solo 
babi I from the cornets or trombones, with an indefinite accompaniment from the other 
inscmmeats. A little thought on the part of players generally would remedy this 
widely distributed fault, as grotesque in effect — ^if it were not painful to the auditory 
nerves — as would be the work of the painter who should, while striving by an ap- 
pended name to impress the observer with the importance due what should be his chief 
figure, has so amplified some point of detail as to reaily exalt tt to the position which 
attracts the most attention. 

BIMILABITT OF FmOBRING BBTWBBN FLUTES AND BSBD INSTRUMENTS. 

181. Probably one of the greatest obstacles which has hitherto existed in the way 
of the more general introduction of reed instruments, flutes and piccolos, in Amer- 
ican ^ands, is the fallacy that their fingering presents very great difiiculties to be 
overcome. Many band teachers to save themselves trouble have for years 
preached and upheld this erroneous opinion. That it is erroneous, the familiar 
example of the ordinary one-keyed flute, or vulgar whistle, on which everyone 
can play a tune, is sufficient to prove. Tet, in truth, no one of the reed instru- 
ments, such as saxophone, sarrusophone, bassoon, or oboe, or the various genus 
of flute presents so great difficulty to play well as the hacktieyeii instruments be- 
fore referred to. (The clarinet has been purposely omitted as it must come in 
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<for special coD<iideration later on.) The keys which hare so formidable an appeal^ 
«nce, and to the uainitiated seem to inyolye endless complicationSf are really so 
■many aids, as those can appreciate who have ever been compelled to make shift 
-with a keyless instrument. Any man who has mastered the technic of the flut« 
'has gained a key to the fingering of all wood and reed instruments; many of them 
*are almost identical in the fingering, reading from the same notes; take, foi 
instance, the oboe, saxophone, sarrusophone and flutes, where at least two octaves 
«re fingered almost precisely the same; while among the remaining upper notei 
the differences are so slight as to cause bat little trouble to master. The bat- 
•toon is also very similar in fingering with the aboTe from the moment the front 
iioles begin to be used, that is, from F, below the bass staff; so that allowing for 
the different positions of the notes on the two staves (treble and bass), th« 
fnastery of one, as before inferred, furnisi^es a key to the others. Of course, 
there are notes from F down to B B flat that are peculiar to the bassoon, the 
counterpart in fingering of which can be found on no other instrument. These 
must be specially learned, but when it is known that the keys for the production 
*of these notes are controlled witii the thumb of the left hand, with one excep- 
tion, and that for the thumb of the right hand, it will be seen the difficulty la 
not by any means insuperable. Technically, the reason for this similarity of 
ifingering lies in the fact that the harmonics, or overtonep, on all the foregoing 
instruments, follow each other in the ratio of 1, 2, 8, 4, etc., the first overtone 
'being in the octave; whereas, on the clarinet, the overtones follow in the ratio of 
1, 8, 5, 7, and the first overtone is a twelfth from the lowest sound. This fact 
understood explains the difference between the saxophone and clarinet, and fur« 
nishes a key by which to overcome whatever difficulty may appear to lie in that 
•difference. In other words, the fingering of the lower octave on flute, saxo* 
(>hone, oboe, etc., may be considered identical with that of the octave higher; 
bat on the clarinet the flrst nine notes from small e to once-lined / are followed 
•by three other notes before the same flngering (thumb key on upper Joint ex« 
^oepted) is resumed at the twelfth — that is, at once-lined ^, or B on third line 
treble clef, and so on up to thrice-lined §. Now, this upper octave on the 
•clarinet is identical in flngering with the lower sounds of oboe, saxophone, etc. 
Those not acquainted with any of the above instruments may not see the full 
force of the above; but, no doubt, those who do possess some knowledge of 
them will at once lecognize the fact that to become conversant therewith (at 
least sufficient for teaching the flngering) is not a matter of such great difficulty 
as is generally supposed, and certainly not beyond the speedy acquirement of any 
man who would be considered a progressive band teacher. The remaining essen* 
tials for mastery of the foregoing are the same as required for all wind instra- 
ments, viz. : good ear, flexible lip and perseverance. 

OH riNOERINO Ot BRAIS IN8TRUMKNT8. 

183. One and the same principle applies to all brass instruments with valveib 
«nd when that is clearly understood, there is no difficulty in formulating a table of fin- 
igering for such in any key. 

Given, a tube soundinsr G as its fundamental to> .t, tube will be found to give 

•also 4e?eral other tones in a Tinun series, technictkUy lurmed harmonics. The tonee 
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may be expressed in fignres, as 1, 9, S, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Number 1 represents tlit 
*' pedal;** two, the sound eommoa tx> ordinary requirements; three, a 5th abore th« 
latter ; four, an octave ; and the others in regular dominant chord order. Thus, a 
oornet, for instance, the nominal ** open" tone of which is G, will give fundamental 
e (sounding in second space bass clef), then £, f , £, ^, i, ^ flat and |. 

Now, as the p tch of a wind instrument depends on the length of the tubing, it 
follows that any additional tubing will alter the pitch and malce it lower. The purpose 
of the valves on a brass instrument is to place the power of increasing the length of 
the primary tube, within certain limits, at the will of the performer. There are com^ 
monly three of these valves, acting on three additional lengths, in a primary sensa^ 
These valves lower the pitch as follows: 2d valve, one semi-tone; 1st valve, one whole* 
tone; 8d valve, one tone and a half. 

By combination of one valve with the otk«r, really adding the two lengths togethert. 
wa get a secondary series, as follows: 

8d and 8d valves, two tones. 

1st and 8d valves, two and a half tonea. 

1st, 9d and 8d valves, three tones, 
and also the duplicate of the 8d valve, in the Ist and 2d. Thus, ihare are four length 
by primary tubes; and again four by combination of one or more with the others^ 
These primary lengths, as well as those effected by combination, have each the power 
of generating a series of eounds similar in ratio with the above. Therefore, revertin|p 
to the example of the open tube of a cornet, it will be perceived that the valves may b» 
used to produce the following series of sound: (See chart showing Angering of thraa> 
valve brass instruments.) 



r9A Valve Tabei 
l8t Valve Tube. 
3d Valve Tuba, 
ad and 8d Valve Tabes. 
l8t and 8d Valve Tabes. 
1st, ad and 8d Valve Tabes. 




This furnishes a due to the fingering of any brass instrument, no matter in what 
kay it may stand. The only question to decide at starting is, " What is the nominal 
open fundamental sound of the instrument?" This established, all else is easy, as tli» 
aame rule applies everywhere, a fact that is demonstrated in the band itself, where all 
instruments (though in different keys) playing in the treble olef have been taught tha 
aame method of fingerine, while those again playing in the bass clef, where the actual 
aound has been taken into consideration, finger apparently differently. In some banda 
tha bass trombone in G is used. The open tube here gives GG (actual pitch) as tlia Ikm**- 
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damental tone, with a rising^ series of harmonics in similar ratio with those given, G. 
1st line ba9s clef, beinn; its first practical sound on the open tube. Proceeding in th* 
manner abore described, the fingering of this instrument may easily be deduced. 

The 4th Talre, with which some instruments are fitted, is a duplicate of the Isl 
and 8d, but may be used in combination with any one or more of the other Talres^ 
giving rise to what may be termed a tertiary or third series of sounds. (See chart for 
euphonium.) 

With respect to slide trombones the same rule applies. The first sounding length 
of this mstrument is when the slide is in the closed or first position. Whatever funda- 
mental sound may be obtainable in that position is the one from which the instrument 
is named. Thus the S flat alto gives B fiat; Bb tenor, Bb; Q bass, G, and so on. On 
each the slide is susceptible of mm» positions, giving rise to seven series of sounds, in 
descending order by semitones, from that in the dosed position. From this the various 
sounds on each of the positions of the several trombones may readily be obtained, and 
tables of fingering oonstructed. (See ** Positions of Slide Trombones.") 



188. The teacher of band, or orchestra, must necessarily be equipped with a good 
musical education. He must be fertile in resource, apt in presenting the same idea in 
different manners, painstaking, patient, persevering and lealous. If he be this, his 
methods will be pleasurable to those whom he teaches, and assure success. But not 
aU who have entered the profession as teachers are blessed with a combination of the 
above estimable and desirable qualities. Some have the necessary education, but not 
the patience; others the seal, but not sufficient knowledge; and again, others who, 
having seal and education, lack in the power of persistent effort. Taken all round, I 
believe the man of fair technical knowledge, with the faculty for teaching, who plods 
along and slowly, it may be, but surely, with dogged perseverance, surmounts each 
difficulty, is the better man to engage as a teacher, than the brilliant instrumentalist^ 
who is usually too impatient and nervous to stoop to what may be considered the 
drudgery of teaching. It is the fashion with some bands to engage a leader for his 
abilities as a soloist. This is all right, if the man selected be known also as a good 
teacher, but, in the majority of cases, he is not. A band in the hands of such a man, 
usually bears the rehition of the average ''supe" to the "star," and there it continues. 
The brilliancy of the leader, instead of inciting a spirit of emulation, in many oases 
breeds an inertness that is positively dangerous to the existence of the band. The 
leader absorbs all the solos, plays the difficult parts for alto, tenor or bass, on his own 
instrument, leaving the memliers of the band to supply only the commonest form of 
accompaniment. I remember hearing a band, some years ago, wilu such a teacher, 
attempting to play Rossini's Overture, " The Italians in Algiers." The teacher (?)« or 
leader, played E flat clarionet, and, from the openini; to the final chord, never tor 
a moment left off playing. Oboe solo, cornet solo, bass solo, there were none. The 
whole effort of Rossini's genius was travestied, and became a solo for the S flat clario- 
net. The performance was ruinous and ridiculous, but a fact bearing testimony to the 
absurdity of placing the fate of the band in the hands of a man of this type. This 
oourse, giving rise to the feeling that " it does not matter; the leader will play it," 
undermines that feeling of self-reliance which exists where the members of a band 
properly trained are made to place full dependence on themselves. If bands 
must have ready-made soloists, it is better to engage tnem as such; but nsver 
«b«nl3 tbei dispense with the services of the practical teacher. He may not 
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be a rirtaoso on this instrument or that; bat if he can teach, and develop to the 
fullest the capacity of each, his pupils wUl be interested and adrance in musical knowt 
edge. Such a teacher is worth more to the organization than the soloist who, howeyer 
hard he may work helping out, still leayes the band at the close of his engagement no 
further advanced than when he assumed charge. The good teacher will instruct 
systematically in all that is necessary to the purpose in hand and endeavor by all 
possible means to cultivate the musical ability of each bandsman to the highest state of 
efficiency. Having done this he may look on the result of his labors with complacency 
and take pleasure in watching the growing proflcienby of his band, individually and 
collectively. On the other hand, bandsmen under such a teacher will feel with pride 
that they are on the right road, and, as in performance they are thrown upon their own 
resources, will grow stronger and more capable from day to day. Thus encouraged by 
good instruction and the pleasure of overcoming difficulties they will at length realise 
for themselves the advantages arising from the engagement of a practical and painstak- 
ing teacher, in preference to the man whose sole ability is to play his instrument. 

THE LVADia. 

184. The Uader'm an orchestra is always the leading or solo violinist, while in a mili- 
tary band the solo clarinetist or cometist is usually the leader.. He should be a man of su- 
perior ability as a performer upon his instrument, having a clear and decided tone, play- 
ing with a vigor and enthusiasm and with such confidence that all around will unhesitat- 
ingly yield to his lead. He should be a perfect master in the technique, understanding 
thoroughly the art of bowing, phrasing, articulation, playing at sight, beside^ possess- 
ing the faculty of rendering what he plays in perfect style and with good expression, 
dynamical as well as artistic. 

As he is the right hand man, so to speak, of the conductor, he should be next to 
that officer in ability, and competent to assume the directorship on an emergency. It 
is not necessary that the leader be a thoroughly grounded harmonist, or that he under- 
stand the subjects of form, composition and instrumentation, but, of course, such 
acquirements would be of great value to him. It should be one of his great objects to 
place himself in sympathy with the conductor — in fact, he should be the transmitter to 
the orchestra or band, as it were, of the electric current emanating from his superior. 

THB BANDMASTEB. 

185. The Bandmaster should be a man of the highest ability in his particular branch 
of the profession. Besides having great tact and discretion, it is expected of him to be 
conversant with all pertaining to the theoretical side of the art, such a< harmony, 
counterpoint, etc., composition, forms, insti unaentation and the art of con- 
ducting; in fact, be so well posted that he would be able to answer almost any ques- 
tion, make corrections in, or additions to a score, or be ready and capable of composing 
and arranging, to suit the needs of any special requirements. 

In addition, his knowledge of the various instruments in the organization under his 
control, should be such that he wUl be able to teach them to pupils, explain the theories 
connected with them, and in intricate passaes find a method of simplifying them, by 
his knowledge of exceptional fingerings. The above may be viewed as the mechanical 
side of a Bandmaster's acquirements, all of which, unless coupled with an artistic tem- 
perament, will be comparatively unavailing in making a man a compbte success. 

Much may be gained by cultivation, but not all. There is a height above which 
cultivation cannot rise, and beyond that dividing line lie those attributes which 
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the artiflt, the genina. The old sayiDg, **poeta nasoitor, non fit/' If here in efwy way 
applicable, and, unlees the qoalitlee be bom in him, no amount of onltiration can bupplj 
them. 

The Bandmaster ehoold hare the faculty of placing himself in sympathy witii the 
composer, and with ready perception, see behmd the notes, the author's meaning, 
imparting the same to the members of his band, more by the impulse of his own feelings 
than by explanation. His style, which should be refined, ought to pervade tyery* 
where, and the eyidenoe of his enthusiasm be apparent on CTery hand. Without these 
qualities a Bandmaster cannot expect to command the respect of 'his men. Knowledge 
is power* It is, therefore, incumbent on him to possess knowledge^ as it is by that 
alone he may hope to hold dominion. 

His manners ought to be gentlemanly and courteous at all times, the poorest 
performer in his band being treated with as great consideration as the soloisL J% takee 
many bricks to build a house, some occupy less important places than others, but all 
arenecessary to the solidity of the structure. Then, again, the Bandmaster coming 
constantly in contact with the public, has to take their opinions, likes and dislikes, 
into his consideration, and while endeaToring to his utmost to adTanoe Che cause of (ha 
higher class of music, should bend with wisdom to their tastes. 

OHlRAOTSa OF UrSTRUMBNTS. 
THR PICCOLO. 

186. Thr Piooolo, used in our bands, is said to stand in the key of Kb, whereas it 
really is pitched in Db. Its lowest nominal sound, D, giving an actual Bb, concert 
pitch, occasioned the error in naming. From this it is plain that between the standard 
C, and the pitch of the so-called Bb piccolo, there is a difference of only one semitone; 
Hence, the instrument must really be yoiced in D. This naming the piccolo has 
occasioned much misconception. 

The piccolo has a shrill, penetratiye tone, moderately flexible, and always of a 
bright and joyous nature. V is better adapted for the brilliancy of the JSeheno than 
the slower measure of the AndcuUt, yet withal, for reinforcing the leading instruments 
in morements of a broad character its Toice is of flfreat service. The compass of tha 
piccolo is about two and one-half octaves, or, as written, from d to <• It must ba 
observed, the sound is an octave higher than the written notes. 

The piooolo is well adapted to either legato, itaecata or reiterated iUueata passages 
in connected following, or broken arpeggio, and is more felicitious in the capability to 
skip from one interval to another than any other band instrument. In the hands of a 
good performer it may be made extremely effective; but in indifferent hands la 
treacherous and revengeful, displaying a tendency to fly off at a tangent from the true 
pitch, that IS particularly distressing to the sensitive ears and harrowing to the soul of 
a band leader. The piccolo requires considerable ** humoring," and should therefora 
be placed only where it will he sure of good treatment. 

THR diARIONRT. 

187. Thr glariohrt bears the same relation to tiia reed band that the violin does to 
the orchestra. It has extensive compass, flexibility and variety of tone, and lends itself 
very readily to brilliancy of execution. The compass extends from e to R, or even £, ia 

written notation, or in other words nearly four 6ctaves, and Is divided into four regis* 
ters, viz.: the ekalumeau, from e to £ ; the inUrmediaU, or throat, from f to ^h; tho 
dariom, from !f to •, and the aUMmo, or Mgh, from £ sharp upwards. It Is wall adapted 
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to the Ugat»f and mod«ratelj only to ttaooai^ style of execution. Soale pMeaget, ohordt 
and interyait aro all arailable. The low sounds of che chalumeau in (trpeffffiOf or othaib 
wise, may bo used with ezoellent effeot for aooompaniment* The throat regi$bn Is tlM 
weakest part of tho tone of a clarionet, and, unless oare be exeroised, will be found gon- 
•rally too sharp in pitch. The darim register Is the dearest and most beautiful part of 
the Instrument and rery suitable for movements of either a sympathetic or moderately 
brilliant nature. The high register Is brilliant and forcible, and fan its upper part most 
be used with great caution, otherwise doTiation from correct pitch may be expected. 

The clarionets in Kb and Bb arc those most generally used in bands; but no so* 
called reed band should be without those supplementary members of the family, i. c, 
alto and bass clarionets. It is quite as essential that the Quartet of clarionets be com* 
plete in the band, as it is considered desirable that the quartet of strings shall form tha 
basis of an orchestra. 

BiMARKS.— Other reed, etc., instruments, such as oboe, bas<ioon, saxophone, etc., 
used' in large bands and orchestras, are here omitted mention as not used in ordinary 
bauds. 

TEX OCBNXT. 

188. Thi OoRiriT is the most important instrument in tho brass band. It has a 
playing compass of about two and one-fourth octaves, or from f sharp to £, tho 

lower part of which is apt to be coarse, the medium, from £ to | good, and tho 
upper from S to e, more or less strident and difficult to obtain. Though great 

strides have been made in the direction of securing perfect intonation throughout 
the compass of the cornet, and incidentally, all other valve instruments, it yet 
remains true that none made up to the present time are absolutely correct in this 
respect. There are certain physical difficulties impossible to overcome, and that 
must exist until brass instruments are equipped with at least six valves. Apart 
from the truth that certain sounds on the primary series of tubes, though correct 
according to the '*true scale," are Incorrect with the ''scale of equal temperament,'^ 
stands the fact that the sounds produced on the combination series are, and must 
remain, more or less defective. This is the more noticeable in combination of tho 
longer tubes, as 1 and 8. Makers may modify, but cannot eradicate that which 
exists in accordance with the laws of nature. If they remove the evil from one point It 
appears with more emphasis in some other.* It is, therefore, clear that the skill of 
the mechanic must be supplemented by the ability of the musician, and it remains with 
the latter to overcome the imperfections natural to his instrument, by careful study 
snd what is known as ''humoring.'' 

The Bb comet has a brilliant, but less sympathetic tone than that in Bb, and Is 
adapted to playing parts beyond the range of the latter. On account of the small ness 
of its l>ore and length of tubing, it is a somewhat distressing instrument to play contin-^ 
uously; therefore, parts written for it are usually largely interspersed with rests. 

The Bb cornet is the natural leading and solo instrument of the brass b^nd. Its 
tone, in the medium register, is round, sympathetic and brilliant, and well calculated 
for effective performance. Though Bb cornets are used as Ist, 2d and 8d, it would bs 
advisable to use them only for 1st and 8d, and, instead of a third cornet, use the fiugd 
horn, the meszo-soprano quality of tone of same being much better adapted for the puz* 
pose of accompaniment than the "reedy' • low tones of the 8(1 comet. 

• See Thb Mbtbohomb for December, 1886, la wblcli UiU «ubjec( U Ue*fcea oT uiuier heeding ef 
••ANewFangledideA.*' 
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Scale passages and groups of notes may easily be played legato on the comet, but 
legaio chords and intervals are more difficult, though not insurmountably so. The 
chief forte of the comet is the ttaccatOj in single, double triple, or what is known as 
flat tongueing. The methods of the first three named are familiar to all, the latter 
being more uncommon is less so. It may, therefore, not be out of place to say that it 
is effected by depressing the point of the tongue and causing the air, on its way to the 
instrument, to vibrate by a rapid pulsation of the back part of the tongue. 

The valves on all brass instmments should be forced down quite straight, and by 
the first joint (not the second) of the fingers. 

THB ALTO. 

139. The alto supplies the harmony in the band, and occupies a position somewhat 
analogous to the French-horn in orchestra. In tone it should bear the same relation to 
the Bb comet as does the contralto voice to the soprano. It should have sweetness and 
volume, sympathy and flexibility of tone. The effort to lift it out of its legitimate 
sphere should be discouraged, as it is not adapted to the brilliant work of the comet. 
In other respects much that has been said of the cornet applies here. The alto is 
usually written for in four parts, as solo, 1st, 2d, and dd. The object being to 
sustain the current of harmony ** pure and undefiled,** the greatest attention should 
be paid to secure accurate intonation and homogeneity of tone. 

Altos are made in F and Eb, with slides to place them in other keys down to C. 
In consequence, arrangers of band music may avail themselves in their works of the 
greater purity that the open, or normal sounds afford. All bands should be supplied 
with these slides. 

TBNOB TROMBONB. 

140. Thb tenor TROMBONB. — Thls instrument is popularly known as the ** Tenor,*' 
and much misapprehension appears to exist as to the correct character of its tone. It is 
the tenor of the trumpet family and derives its name from tromba, the Italian word for 
trumpet. It should, therefore, have a clear, ringing, sonorous, brilliant tone, from 
which all harshness is eliminated, and not that hybrid quality which is neither baritone 
nor trombone. 

The trumpet family consists of a complete quartet as follows; Soprano trumpet 
(in almost any key) Eb alto trombone, Bb tenor trombone, and G, F, or Eb bass trom- 
bone. It is to be regretted that this family is not used complete in our bands, since it 
imparts a richness and variety of tonal color, now deficient. 

Trombones are either slide or valve, the former is the more perfect, but at the 
same time the more difficult to play well. The valve trombone can execute with ease 
many passages in legato that are extremely difficult or impossible upon the *^ slide," 
but its tone is not so free and is sacrificed more or less to the facilities its valves offer. 
However, the trombone is not adapted to rapid execution, and though the staccato is 
within its legitimate sphere, it is certainly no more fitted for triple tongue effects than 
is a rhinoceros to dance a polka. Both appear sadly out of place. 

THE BARITONE. 

141. The Baritone (or euphonion). — This instrument is the baritone voice of the 
band and must possess a rich, full sympathetic tone. It is a noble instrument and in 
possession of a good performer may be made wonderfully effective. Though at many 
times it is used to double the bass parts or supply a lighter one than the ordinary bass 
affords, it is particularly happy as a solo instnmient in movements of a broad, or even 
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tender charaolen It has equal rang® of poesibilitiee with the baritone Toioe and shonld 
neTer exceed it. The staooato and brilliant ezeontion of the oomet are nnsuited to the 
■baritoney as mnoh ao are the li^ht, graceful and sparkling performanoes of the irooal 
-soprano. There is a world of beautiful musio for this instrument that will make the 
tame of any man who will master it, without stepping aside to trayerse forbidden 
.ground. 

THE BA88. 

149. Thv Ba88.— Bass instruments are of two kinds, Tic, the Eb Bass, or tuba, and 
the BBb Bass. The former possesses the lighter quality of tone and Is the better 
•adapted to what may oe oonsid* ed the ordinary purposes of the band. It supplies a 
^(ood bass of a light quality and is more agile than its neighbor, but cannot fairly be 
•considered the foundation of the harmony of a band. The BBb Bass, with its pon- 
•derous, rolling tone, is necessary in all bands. It imparts a sense of solidity and finish 
that no other bass instruments can give and for this reason, where only two basses are 
fised, one should be the tuba, the other the BBb bass. 

Bkmaudi. — ^In Bngland, what Is hare known as the baritone, is there termed the 
euphonium. The baritone of that country is an alto horn in Bb and a yery useful 
instrument for solos of medium lightness. 

No account has been taken of French Horns, as, though beautiful Instrumenti 
and desirable in professional bands, they are dangerous in amateur organiiationa. 

BHTTHMIOAL INSTRUMEMTS. 

143. Drums —Drums are technically known as instruments of perourafon and are of 
three kinds, wuvre^ or side drums, bass drums and kettle drums, or tympanies. Tha 
two former are used in bands. 

The size of drums, and in side drums the number of snares, has much to do with 
the quality of tone. A 16-inch side drum with 6 to 10 snares, or from 83 to 86-inoh 
bass drum are the most desirable. Where two side drums are used, it would be 
«dyisable to haye one of the ordinary shallow pattern and the other of deeper build, 
thus forming a soprano and tenor. Flams, paradiddes and rolls are the characteristics 
•of the snare drums, while the simple reinforcement of the primary accents, with an 
•occasional roll, is the office of the bass drum. The stroke on the bass drum should be 
•oblique, or slanting, and eyery effort taken to coyer the sound of the blow. 

Ctmbals and TsiANeLBS. — These instruments should be used sparingly and only 
for occasional effects, as their constant employment becomes tedious and positiyely 
objectionable. The genuine Turkish cymbals of from 19 to 15 inches diameter are the 
most desirable. They should not be beaten squarely together, but with sliding up and 
down stroke. Steel triangles, with 8 to 10 inch sides and pitched about Bb, are the 
best for band purposes. 

DauMMSR*8 Traps.— Under the heading of ** drummer's traps '' are arrayed all 
those instruments used for occasional effects, as bells, xylophone, bird whistle, cuckoo, 
pop gun, whip and numerous other and similarly musical, or unmusical sources of 
sound* These instruments, like condiments on the table, are yery useful to giye 
4Hquancy and aest to an entertainment, but pall rapidly on the taste if used too fretlf. 
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BSATnre Tin* 
144. The meihocUi of beatiDg tame usually adopted are ae follows i« 



8f 



DU7LB TiMi, (simple or compound). 

Tito beea$ in a measure, as in $,|,2*^ quick, are made bj two £1 y^ 
moTements of the bitou, 1, dotm; 2, vp. 



quADRUFLa Tin (simple or compound). 

Fmir heati, as in Q, f, |, ordinary, are made by four moyements 
of the b&ton, 1, dawn; 2, left; 8, rigU; 4, tip. In Teryslow 
movements the beating is eight to the measure. Twelve-eight belongs 
to the compound quadruple order of time and when taken slow is marked one beat 
for each eighth noie. 




TRTPLi TTMB, (simple OT oompound). 

3%ree heats, ^ 'i^ §, £ § ^ §« '^^ made by three movemente of the ^S 
b&ton, Ifdown; 2, right; 9, up. The latter, in slow tempo, is beaten 
nine in the measure, 1, 2, 3, to the left; 4, 6, 0, to the rii/ht^ and 7, 8, 9, 
lip. In rapid tempo, three-four and three-eight is beaten 01M to the maasure* 




COMPOUND DUFLB TIMB. 

In slow moTements ot compound daple time, with' 910 beats 
to the measure, there are six movements of the b&ton, thus :— 




The beats should be marked with preoisdon, rather leading than dragging the time 
and imparting to the movements of the baton as much grace as compatible witk 
the above requirements. 
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NOTES TAKEN WITH COMBINATION OP FOURTH VALVE. 
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CHART SHOWING FINGERING OF THREE VALVE 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS 

IN Bl7 OB Eb, BEADING IN BASS, OB TBEBLE CLEF. 
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POSITIONS OF SLIDE TROMBONE, 


TENOR 


Bl>. 


ist. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


p — 


^ 1% 


t^:^ 1*: 


■<g. bt^f- 


t^:5 «A 


jsa. ^r:?: 


.» »e. 




*: *** 


'^ t± 


-fiL ^^if: 


^^ - 


«^ u. 


^ b- 




*: ''f: 


Harmonics. 


Always too 


flat. 


-^ bbjt. 


« ^ 


^: ' 


If- ''^ 


"^ «r 


« ^ 


j«^__ 




-»=.— W- 


SmtL 


^« 1*^- 


^^-^ 


-= — ^^*— 


„^ 


-^ — Ww— 


-=, b. 


^' ^ IP- 


-^ W- 


-h^ it- 










^' il 












^«» — -bps- 


^ ^^ 10- 


— c? ^^-^ 


^—ij 


^ hb,.- 


L^« jfi-J 


' — ^^ — b&» — ' 


&^- ''^ 



N.B. When a note changes its staff position, but retains its pitch, such 
change is said to be Enhabmonic. The small black notes are the enharmonic 
changes of the whole notes, and are in sound and position identical therewith. 



POSITIONS OF SLIDE TROMBONE, G. 



2nd. 



3rd. 



4th. 



5th. 



6th. 



7th. 



bffjt 



b#. 






Harmonics. 



Always too 



flat. 



bfrf . ■ 




^ 



bb *- 



^bbJ ~^ b -^ ^ 






N.B. When a note changes its staff position, but retains its pitch, such 
change is said to be Enhabmonic. The small black notes are the enharmonic 
changes of the whole notes, and are in sound and position identical therewith. 

The best compass for the G slide trombone is from low D b to Dfl, 1st ledger 
line above. Sounds above that are difficult on account of the large calibre of 
the instrument. 
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FINGERING OF THE CLARINET. 



Note. 



r • indicates hole stopped with finger. 

I o indicates hole open. 

I ■ indicates the thumb hole on upper joint closed. 

( a indicates the same open. 

The figures refer to the keys which are numbered from the lower joint npi 
according to the holes they cover. 

The ring key lower Jomi; is here considered as number 6. 

THE CLARION REGISTER. 

1^ la % /s L. 



f The i2th key is raised for all notes of clarion regrister. 
Otherwise fingerinsr is same as chalumeau. 

THE CHALUMEAU REGISTER. 



^^W^ -^t^ ^i^ 



Left 



8: 



O ^O ^O 



Intermediate, or 
throat register. 



n n D D 
o o o o 

10 II II II 

o o o o* 



70 o o o o o 



Vglit 



• • • • • 

I&3 3 a&3 4 



• 5« O 

000 



0000000000 
0000000000 
0000000000 



HIGH REGISTER. 




OTHER METHODS OP FINGERING. 


■^-^ 


t^ 


-€»■ 


^ %^ 


= 








f^ 


fr^ 


esL 


* 


%f lath key raised. 








«^ 




—"-^ 




12 


12 


12 


■ ■ ~ 






■ 



■ ■ 
• 


■ 


■ 
• 


■ 
• 


■ 



■ 
• 


■ 



■ 


■ 
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• • 
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• 


• • 





• 





• 





• 







• • 


• 


• 


• • 





• 


• 





• 
















7 
















7 


• • 


• 





• 


• 


• 



















• 








• 


• 






















• • 








• 


• 


.• 



















4 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 

















Some clarionets are said to have 15 kevs. The extra keys are to facilitate 
the finjgering of certain notes, and are duplicates of 3 <& 8. Number 3 is inge- 
niously attached to the first key, and may be operated by 4th finger of left 
hand. Number 86 ( new) is an independent key on upper joint, lying near and 
on same side as number 9, and is operated with 1st finger of right hand. The 
notes affected by them are 

They are chiefiy useful to facil- 
itate the passage from 




• 

O 

o 
o 
o 




and which are impossible on the 
ordinary 13 key clarionet. 
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CHART FOR EUPHONION, OR BARITONE. 



THREE VALVES. 



COMBINATIONS WITH 
FOURTH VALVE. 



I &2. 



a&_3. 



i&j. 



or 2 & 4. 



4- 



I &4. 



3&4. 



2,3&4.i,3&4. 



i«a,3&4- 



^^^ 



^^ 



t tof». .^h^L 



^^lie- 






issz 



^^*t 



ba.^,. 



•9^ 



^^ 



.^ 



'i^aJU- 



^!^8ir 



1^^ 



b^Wlfc 



«.!*- 



bo^ 



•9^ 



^^tl* 



feaabb^i 



izhks 



Har monies. 



^!^^ 



I^SJ| 



.^J?b»E. 



Always 




L.^:^^:}f^H^9 4^-M^ ^ I ^ wy L. I ,, 



i» 



-»«^^ 0^-7^ .^wj tetjs* 



N.6. When a note changes its staff position, but retains its pitch, such 
change is said to be Enhabmoxic. The small black notes are the enharmonic 
changes of the whole note, and are in sound and fingering identical therewith. 



The sounds 



1 are so much out of tune as to be useless. 

Lately, Messrs. F. Besson and Co., London, Eng., have introduced a eupho- 
nion with 5 valves. With this instrument it is possible to obtain each note, in 
the lower register especially, most accurately in tune. The 5th valve simpli- 
fies the fingering of many awkward passages, and may be used as a transposing 
valve to throw the instrument in another key. Mr. Carl Fischer, 6, 4th Avenue, 
Kew York, who is sole agent for these instruments for the United States, pre- 
^sents each purchaser of a 5 valve euphonion with complete scale and instmo- 
tions for same. 
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COMPLETE 4ND PROGRESSIVE 

BAND INSTRUCTOR, 



IN 



CONDENSED SCORE, WITH HINTS TO TEACHERS, 

BY 

AETHUE A. OLAPP:^. 



PART II. 



1 



EXERCISE ON THE WHOLE NOTE. 



The object of this lesson is to teach ( 1 ) the relative value of the \vhole note;: 
2) fingering; (3 ) the art of sustaining sounds with equal power. The teacher 
iias therefore the opportunity to speak on attack, breathing, position of th& 
mouth-piece on the lips, the importance of cultivating tone, and other such 
points as may occur to him. The exercise should be played at first very slowly, ' 
and in strict time; afterward the speed may be increased. Explain the key 
signature, clef, time mark, bar lines, etc., at the outset. Caution against over- 
blowing. See IF 114, 115, and 116, which should be read to the band. 



Bb instruments. 



Eb instruments 



Baritone, or 
Bass instruments. Euphn. & Tromb. 
Eb Tuba. 



Key C major. 
C D 




Key Bb major. 



I 3 





B\f 



13 



I 2 3 



o 
B\i 



I 3 




(44) 
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Dt ^ 




B II ^ 


— =- « — y—^ 

I 2 
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--=11 


/#=-==^e:^-^ 


" II - [ " 1 * 1 -=•■ 1 ■» II 


, lj2 L__J \ 1 
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^^Tpsp *« ?s— 1 — s^ — 


- ^ II » 
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I 2 

r ^ H 


« E5- 


* — H 




—^ — 


E^="=^ 


L ,9 1 


«» — ^ ~ -e^ 


"^H^ " 



13 




two 

/ 



EXERCISE ON THE HALF NOTE. 

Explain the relative value of the half note. Show that each here equals 
beats, and caution against cutting the note off too short. 
Scale. 







TT 




Fingering: marked is for tuba. 
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EXERCISE ON THE QUARTER NOTE; 

ALSO ON THB COMMON CHOBD, OB CHOBD OF THE TONIC. 



Explain the relative value of quarter note ; also that the common chord in 
faoh key consists of numbers 1, 3, 6 and 8 extracted from the scale. Be careful 
that each performer gives value of one beat, no more nor less, to each quarter 
note. Point out to altos the possibility of playing all notes of this chord with 
1st and 3rd valves down, excepting the lower B, which must be taken in the 
usual manner, i.e.: 2mo. valve. 




Trr 



rrrrf 



4 EXERCISE ON WHOLE AND HALF NOTE 

SILENCES, OR "RESTS." 

This exercise may also be used for tunirig. The parts being taken up one 
after the other afford an opportunity to point out and correct defective intona- 
tion. The importance of playing in time cannot be too strongly impressed on 
the minds of learners See If 117 and 118. 




6 "OUR RULER." 

Explain Melody (181) and Harmony (167). Insist on correct acceni^ 
Point out that the piece consists of two sentences^ subdivided into eight sections 
of two measures each, and that breath may properly be taken after each section. 
Drill the band to breathe at proper points ; by so doing the playing will become 
clear and intelligible. Explain the "repeal.** See 1 104. Have the parts 
played first independently, then together. 
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4 ^J J-^"^ J .J IJ J \'^ d U ■; \T< % Vi t 


^ t -^ t t 

t) 9 1 1 


r 1 J J 'J 1 J 1 1 


fTepeat, 
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f IJ J ^ 


J J -at — J--= — e> J aJ — " — gi^ _ .11 

p f f=f^ r r r r ?'=-p--*-^ 


if r r r r 

r^. L^ 1 J . J J-^ 


T r ^^ 1 r r r ' i i 
J .j,j J.J J.J J, J , 


J .a .. 


pv^j ''i;! f-z '-I ir r \r ^ir r-U-4 



i" r r f^ r > '' > r 




r r "r ^TT^r r 



6 



INTERVALS. 



The following exercises on intervals should be practiced «{oto2y, and the 
greatest care taken that, in passing from one sound to the next, the correct 
distance be Judged. Explain two four, ^ time. Count 1, 2. 
Thirds. 



4a, J -ZjZ^P^^^^^I^blil^^^^^ 


ot iiiiiiJiJj-'j"^'* 


4'aj ^ 5^Edz^--^-'-7id==^^ 


•^ frfrr rrrr*^i^'rrr 


e^^^a-^^-^-iN-=--F^^'^-^H'^^-r^ r r _i— a 



Tuba. Sv^. basso. 



(*.) Fourths, 
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(c.) Fifths. 




(d.) Sixths, 




f ' r ' r ' r 




Tuba. 8w. ^oco. iz: -^ ^ f 



(e.) Eighths, or Octaves, 




7 AMUSEMENT. 

Refer to If 84, and explain the " starting " note. Show the force of it, and 
the occurrence of stress, or accent, by the following: 

The I sweet toned bells are | ring-ing, 

And I mer - ry chil-dren | sing-ing. 
The "section" consists of one quarter, a whole and three parts of a measure, 
excepting the 3rd and 4th sections, where the end of one is dovetailed by the 
half note into the beginning of the succeeding section. Point this out, and 
ihow breathing places. 

C is used to express ^ time. Count 1, 2, 3, and play on 4. 
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8 EXERCISE.-NEW KEY. 

Explain here the change8 of key siguaturey also the nature of the major 
■oale in particular. Refer to Tt 38 to 49 inclusiye. 

Key F major. In unison. 
(a) 




Key Eb major. 



)j ^ i ^_^ Ij J J 



r r ^r r 



ry-r 



(3.) In harmony. 
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i^iii bass^trombs. eta 
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1 . , ■ 1 . . . 
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te^ 
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B^^^^^^ 
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CHORD. 




J J . J • ^ ; J 




r-'-r 



10 



RECAPITULATION. 



Exercise on tone, silence, quarter, luttf and whole notes. Take the parts 
Independently, and let the pnpils count silences aloud. 

J J I.j-J-J- 




Y^rrr^-r^* 



1 1 EXERCISE ON THE QUARTER SILENCE. 




fr ''r ■ '"r ■ ''r ■ r ' 17= f^ Tr 
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SLOW AIR. 



Kxplam nature of % { three four ) tLoie ( n 82 to 86 ). Explain meaning of 
Ima, and 2ndo. ( T 106 ). Explain use of 9luT ( T 87 ), and wherein it differs from 
" tie " ( 1 37 ). Explain effect of the dot following note ( T 87 ). Laatly, obgeire, 
the *^phra9ing,'^ pointing out breathing places; <x indicates short breathing 
place; 9 full breathing point 

PlaywUh smooth tatu^ and not hudl]^ 




f r^ 
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13 EXERCISE ON THE EIGHTH NOTE. (i^^T^) 

Thi» e^^rcise presents the opportunity to introduce the staeeato ( see T &1 ), 
Articulation, and correct any tendency to drawl. It will be well to caution the 
pupils against forming the habit of dwelling upon or accenting the last note in. 
the measure; as such, if allowed to grow unchecked, is difficult to eradicate 
later. The habit is a common one, especially in accompanying instruments, 
and always denotes carelessness or bad schooling. It destroys the rhythm by 
weakening the force of the correct accent. Explain the method of counting as 
one and two, etc. 




14 EXERCISE ON EIGHTH NOTES AND EIGHTH 

SILENCES. 




zjLf -crr 
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"RING OUT THE BELLS.' 



BeiMqtitiiJstioii. Explain the mark =>. (See 1 80.) 





r rr r 




ryr- 



J.J J J JJ3 JLL 




r rr ^ 
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16 NEW kEV.-EXElRCISES OJ^ POTTED NOTES* 

i Explain the key signatures. ; Let comets practiopef^eb^ octaves. Alto»' 
practice lower notes ifirst, afterwards the upper. 

Bb major scale. ^^ . Go Af a ^, J^ J 




I 3 (f ROM. Bar. etc.) 
I (Tuba.) 



17 
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Qreat care mcBt be taken to have dotted notes played full value, and that' 
the 4th beat is neither anticipated nor retarded. 





V »• - 



19 ON THE DOTTED QUARTER, 

' Explain that each measure is equal to four 8ths, three of which are incloded 
in the dotted qaarter. Also say that the 2nd beat falls on the dot. Guard 
against tendency to accent the 8th note. ^ 



/ /P h ? I J' l J - /iJ. r l #* r Ir- f ^ If C 



20 ON THE DOTTED EIGHTH. 

Diride the measure into 8 parts, and show the t6th notes to fall on the 4 
and 8. To do this, sing a measure, or so, while making eight taps with the baton 
on stand or table; the position of 16th notes will then beconie apparent. 
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MARCH. "THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 



SziOaia p jstimnn)^ /(forte) ; n^ (meszo-forte). (See H 89.) Let the style of 
the march be broad, but guard a^^aiiist making 16th8 too heavy. 




I I 

2 

Refer to the IF >n this place. 




^j jr^j J.J5 



txt;^'" r Lf r r r^rr 




WW^ r Lif "^ r r r r 




Bass. $ve. 
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22 FOUR EXERCISES ON | TIME. (Simpub tbiplk.) 
Explain the natural divisions of 4. 




^ f f r r f 




J. j'j.l ti..: i i .-i -i 




,|/,''f.i J?.'' ^1/' i^i/' .7^1 n 


J f • CJ- 


^ 1 p*" 


«^ 1 ^1 ^ 1 


■-^ ti r 


U^ilj. TiiJIMl-J^^I^: <^j|^: d 4^l-rj-.MNll 


17 ^ 


^4 




" U 1 


^^^ J ; J 


rr3-^ V 


E?i>W ^ — M — ' 


[ 1 j 


, — * * * ^ • , ^..s 1 


^ J J J i B 


^ ''^Cj-'' 


=^^ 


^ni^^lrr- t 
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•THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER.' 



The rhythmic outline of the section is composed of two full measures, 
divided as follows: 3-1 2 3-1 2. The end of the section is the breathing point. 
Play in a broad style, and with march accent; but guard against dragging the 
time. 

9 r»fc . 9 




Explain manner of counting a number of 
measures silence, asia3 aaj 323 
423 etc. 





Though three groups of instruments are here plairing it is only a duo, as there are but 
two parts. 9 ^_ 9 
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24 



NEW KEY. 



Call attention to change of signature, and explain. 

Key E b major scale. 
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Chord. 




T~T 



26 VARIATIONS (FIGURATA) AGAINST SUSTAINED 
SCALE PASSAGES. 

Cause the altos and trombones to play together first, after bass and lead^ 
ihen all together. Point out the contrary motion between bass and lead. See 
the dotted half notes are given full yalue. 





T~f 
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EXERCISES ON THE SIXTEENTH NOTE. 



Explain the rliythiiiio pattern, as 1, 2 and 3, 4 ; or 1 d-und 2 and. Guard 
against tendency to hurry, or to unduly group the 16th notes. The playing must 
.be very wen. Tongue lightly. Explain «^ 




Bass 8v#. 



20 THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 

TARA'S HALLS. 

This melody must be played in a tender, delicate manner, and the notes 
well sustained. See to the phrasir^jg as marked. Explain />, (f 107), and 
Andante, (t 95 ). Do not allow the 8th following the dotted note to be played 
AS a 16th, as is too frequently the case. 

Andantf. ^ , % \ N 1 9 i , % 9 




.0 1, J J 1» 1 ! i-J T- l' i 1 J. -"J J J J l' 1 


m> r : i r f i , i i ^i , ' iw^ r i i i 


T- frFirrrrr rr-t'rirr? 

/IkJiJJJIII I ll hJnJjll 1 


w ' j ijtf f ^ ^\y- ^V^-g^^4f-^-^^ 


J rries''^^i''r rrurrrry' 


\|cM.U ^ ^ r ^ r r r r-^'-r- tr h^ ^ ' ^ 
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RECAPITULATION. 



Recapitulation, on yarioiis rhythmical designs, and including imitation. 
Call attention to | in 5th and 6th measures. Play slowly, at first counting^ 
four in the measure, afterwards somewhat quicker, and beating two to the 
measure. 
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31 HERE'S A HEALTH TO ALL GOOD LASSES. 

On the staccato. The section is here two measures. 




Remark the => (emphcisU), 




Caution to take full breath before, and economise on sustained note. 




mf 



niiiTn ii^sjTi 



n-^ 
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^B" ^ ] J l« 
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=*■ 


ra// 


m '^ 


M=*.f=^t=^i.^.fL^^^:^^^=^=^^ 


^^■-n 1 


J 1 1 ... 


1 1 1 ~ 


'ri/^ 


>f: 


'l^r r r f 


V7rf'^i_f'f r=^ 


^ 


^^^ 


^^ 



Explain ra22. as abbreviation of rallentando^ meaning slower and slower. 
(Seet96). 



32. EXERCISE ON THE TIE AND IMITATION. 

Be careful that the respoTise enters precisely in time. Do not allow any one 
to cut the tie; that is, to leave off the sound before the effect is carried to second 
note. Note character of rhythm, and have imitation perfect in style and spirit. 




(Basso. Sve. lower.) 



Ending is i, 2, 3. 
All must ena 
9 /t\ together. 
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ON THE SILENCE.-" CALL JOHN." 



This exercise must be practiced with great diligence, with a view to have 
the entrijea accurately made. It is always a difficult matter to get several per- 
formers to take up a point at the same moment after silences; but persever- 
ance will crown the effort with success. "Call John" — which is a humorous 
part song — affords an excellent opportunity for disciplining the band in this 
direction. Dilate on marks of expression and general character of the piece. 



Note the crescendo at this point. 
cres - - - -_ cen - - - 



- do - 




CaU John! 



Johnt 



Louder, louder, louder, louder, louder. 
^Lonz breath. 




John I John I 



John I 



John I 
John I 



John I 



John ! Point out the dim, 
as ag^ainst crescen- 
John ! do in comets^ etc. 




John I John I 



Remark on the ir- 




Well, weU, what d'ye want with John ? q j^j^^^ j 



regular emphasis in these measures. 



OJohn! 



JohnI Can you tell us ? 



^s 



}hnl Lanyoi 



J-i- 



John I OJohn I 

T I 



i 



i 



i 



Can you 



Can you 
CaiMg** 



^ 



^ 



nc^rfn 



T 



Tell you whal? 



III. 
O JohnI John! JohnI 

UMd by perminion of Olitbb Ditsov Compavt; owners of the oopyrlffht. 
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tell us? Can you tell us? 

tell us? ^ , Canyon tell us? 



Can you tell us? 
Can you tell us? 



Tell us 
Tell us 



ell us? ^ ^ Canyon tell us? . ^ p-| i— i ^ ^ p- 1 




Tell yott what? 



Tell yott what? 



Tell you what? 




how, 
how. J 



how to play 

J how to p^*y 



this piece, 
this piece. 

■i ^. 



How to what? 



play what? 



How to play this 




piece? Yes, yes, yes, 



yes, yes. Mi, re, do, mi, re, do. 




No, no, no, no, no, no! 
No, no, no, no, no, nol % 

I J . J J J J J ^ 



Sol, mi, do, re; 



Sol, fa, mi, re, do, mi, re. 
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No, no, no I 
No, no, no I 

1 J 7 J 



No, no, no, no, nol 

v«, «** «** «/* 1 No, no, no, no I 

No, no, no, no I mmmm^^^m 

J J J J -^ ^ -^ ^ 




Sol, mi, do, re, mi, re, do. 



John - ny,John - ny 1 Can you tell us, tell us bow to play this 



John - ny,John - ny I Can you tell us, tell us how to play this 

Johnny, can you tell us, tell us how to play this 



JTTIi A Jl J1 J i 




No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no t No, 



ev-er will I 




piece? Ha, ha, ha, ha, hal 



Ha,ha, ha, ha, hal John) John) Johnl 
^ohnl 




teach you how to play. Nol Nol Such a set of blunderheads, Such a 




Johnl We have learned this 
John 1 We have piece. 

J [-| learned this piece. 



set of blun-der heads 111 nev-er teach to play. 



piece. 
piece. 




nev - er play. 
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NEW KEY.-EXERCISE ON | (COM- 
POUND DUPLE) TIME. 
(See 1135 and 36.) 



Show, by example, that this order of time may be beaten or coanted for 
slow tempo 1, 2, 3— 4, 5, 6. that is, one beat for each 8th note, and that it may 
also, at quicker speed, be beaten or counted as 1-2, or one beat for each three 
8th notes. For these reasons ^ time is classified as compound duple. 

Explain the change of key signature^ referring to 11 46 — 40. Eemark for 
Bb instruments in this key, it will be advisable to draw the 3rd valve slide some- 
what. Combinations of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd valves are usually too sharp, and 
require much humoring. 




d' A' ^' A^ J. 



^- , J> 




No. 35. 



EXERCISE ON THE CHORD. 



Remark to Bb instruments that this chord may be played with 2nd and 3rd 
valves all through. 




^^^S^^l^^^^^^ 



T:ij-ri,, ^T^^: .=^-nn 
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EXERCISE ON QUARTERS AND EIGHTHS. 



To be played slowly at six beats to the measure; subsequently more quickly 
at two beats. Show the difference between ^ and ^ at two beats to the measure 
by reference to and playing Ex. 20. 



AVfi J i^-^ ^ — ■ =— ' ^ — J ^^-d — ffl 


ef^n^ ^ ^ ^-f f — # — »— .= ^ ■*• -411 


^ f tr t r ^ ' ^ 


1 fc_ 


AK i) 1 f«— ) — J^-5 — w-^ — F- 


-f P — J 1^— J K—i fl 


M^ n J — J^-J — ^ — p — P-+ — U- 


-P P— 5^ -^ J Jl-j 


OULn J J* J -^ J J" I h 


^J J" J h J / -• 


¥'h '' fU il i 


lu'tf^ ^ii' t ,m 
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HARVEST. 



Point out character of section and breathing points, and show that the nature 
of the piece is joyous. The accentuation should be of a light, tripping order. 
Allude to the starting note. 




r c T g r -g^r 




l^rz^ 
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t f t r t 




Note articulation at this point and discipline all to play alike. 




88 MAY SONG. 

On change of time ( tempo ) and key. 

Point out the contrast afforded by change of rhythm and key, the cheerful 
exuberance of childhood depicted by the ^, as against the broader character of 
the B, describing the serener joy of maturer years. 

Explain :^ /t, and the words Dal Segno. (See 1 110.) Refer to the imita- 
tions in the twelfth and following measures. 



Moderaio. 




f Refer to emphases. ' 
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Tromb. &% ar. without Tuba. 
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Explain key contradiction and change of time. 





Work up cres. and dim. with care. Be careful of attack. 
Mark contrast between the i6th and 8ths. 

Dal ^egno alfine. % 




-LTLT 



NEW KEY.- EXERCISES IN f TIME. (Simple tbiple.) 



4 
Shabp £[eys. 



Take the opportunity to point out the contrasting effect of flats and sharps, 
and show that while the order of succession of flat keys may be discovered by 
counting a fourth upward, from C to F, F to Bb and so on; the order of sharp 
keys is established by counting a fifth upward from C. Thus C to G, and G to D 
etc: etc: There will possibly be a tendency in comets, trombones, and bari- 
tones (especially the former), to sharpen on the three highest sounds, resulting 
from tod much effort. Caution against it. 
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Exercise comets in two octaves. 

G majon ^ , j | a .J J J J J 




F major. 



j^A'^A^A^Aj. 



It 2, 3- 




n^ii^r 



40 

On the crescendo and diminuendo. Hold each note full value. 
Very slow. 




41 
Explain slur. 




Study with ordinary fingering, then with ist and 3rd valves down only! 




Trombone and baritone' same as for comets. 



y^i . j^"^^^ . -^ ^.j 




Have this exercise practiced in ^, also in ^ time, pointing out the differ- 
ence in accent, and consequently in character. 
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THE VESPER CHIME. 



Note, and point out, the diifering construction of the sections; the first is 1, 
2, 3 I 1, 2, 9, the second 3 | 1, 2, 3. 1 1, 2, 3. | 

Remark on accidentals { See IT 60 to 57 ). Let the style be aboat semi-legato, 
( Explain term. See IT 05 ). 




P 



iiiiii J . ' jrij.. JTI^UIUAJ. 'Jn 



Insist on regard to marks of expression. 

12 
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Refer to slight difference in phrasing 
between the instuments at this point 




Take short breath 
before the pause. 
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THE CARNOVALE. 



This piece must be played in a light style with freedom and abandon, and 
is here introduced to correct any tendency to drag the tempo. Note the change 
from duple, to triple time, and show the contrast the four closing measures af- 
ford to the general character of the composition. The attack must be very firm 
in the four last measures, each performer beginning and ending at the same in- 
stant. Kote well the division of the ** motives'^ from the 21st measure and on, 
4Uid be careful to have them delivered in the same style by all alike. 

Eefer to i* and explain use. | J 

The moH,; pattern is here, .5^^ jjjTIl etc. K^a^orto^y. 
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(Pf^ 




^g^r 1 J^ 


s^^^S^ 


iJ 


5*» 


Ul' ""^ 


p 




«v ^-^ 


- ,' 


<y * rr L^ ^ ^ ^ — 


1 - 14 1 Hirjr^r^ C4ji 


J L-i L- 


. . w ^ • 


^« 


r-.IlA^J^ 


* • i* ' 


J" J ' 


Ik'^ Mlric r 1 1 = 1' L-r-^iT-TTi. 



tukutukutaku 



f=4- — f H - r il I h ~3 




The same number of beats 
to the minute as in ^. 




^^Sb 
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fe M N j ;E^^j^4lU-^^^i^^^ 


M. 1 1 1 J 


1 1 1 1 


=-, *•. *-. 1 


^5^^^^ iJMii ^^=^F^^^^^^ 


J' ll'J J -i j.J.-,l- 


TTn J J..J^JTT 


THJi. J. J. J ■ 


b ^^y,.\. . (i i£c:,u . . ir^^':.>u4.^M;j:i " mh 


fffTTP ^ ^ 'rf 


TM ' ' ' rtr 


jj u '* u r 
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NEW KEY. 



Explain new signature and also rhythmical divisions of ^ time here given. 

J) major . fn^^^^ 1 2 




7 3 Tuba. 




Tuba, ^a lower. 



T'r-'r'r^^. 
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EXERCISE IN I TIME 



7© 







Tuba 8v^. iower. 



48. 



"BEAUTIFUL SNOW." 



Allttr^o, (Beat three.) 






^^. 



^ f ^ ^Yih^nm]^ -^IlILJI^ J'lJT^tr^ ' 



J. j^ ST"] J J- jrji J. 
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^-A* r-i— 


. ^ f 


T-i rrr 


<()* J J J J J JN "Cl^ "4^ 


sbt^^E^^^^i 


^ ^.. -1. ^ 




J ^ ^ W J.-UI 


iVj J J -.-.^f. CI,. r_5fe 


^^^3^E^a 


•^ r 


77^- ^i j^j: 




.&=f^p. 


--l==e=f==£=4 


fr-?n^E-H^^ 


^ i±J C 




f |__l__| J_ ^ ip u 
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EXERCISE ON THE TRIPLET. 

(Seel 24.) 




txrt-j" 




tirr 
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ZJ'.'LS 



^ C,/ C/ 'i-^ 
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EXERCISE ON SYNCOPATION. 

(Seel 86.) 



C m^jor. : 



G major. First note short, and heavy, jrd light. 
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( If P ^ ' \f * F 'I' !■ I " ' 
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i=r-T — , 11 i_Lj 1 h Mil — n~r^j— i-j— -. •-# — t-™ 


llfe^^SJJJJJ^JJlJjjjJJ^Ji^^^J'''^^jLrrj'^' MH 



The band, having reached this point, is now prepared to take up a series of 
progressive pieces for concert or street work. For k list of which refer to the 
end of this volnme. 



maw OF PABT Twa 
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COMPLETE AND PROGRESSIVE 

BAND INSTRUCTOR. 

BY 

ARTHUR A. Ol^APPl:. 



PART III. 



ONE HUNDRED SCALES. CHORDS. AND EXERCISES 
ARRANGED FOR FULL BAND. 

The careful, persistent study of scales, chords and exercises thereon, is of 
all things the most essential to genuine progress and ultimate mastery of the 
technical difficulties upon an^ (especially a wind) instrument^ From such a 
study springs, ( 1 ), distal facility, (2), command of the embouchure, (3 ), con- 
trol and development of lung power, ( 4 ), cultivation of a perception for tune, 
and, (5 ), formation of a beautiful tone. These objects are most desirable pos- 
sessions and worth striving hard to obtain, and will inevitably result from judi- 
cious and systematic endeavor. To attain the greatest possible benefit from 
such studies, the various scales and exercises should be practiced slowly, 
evenly, and strictly in tune and time, increasing in speed only after having 
gained full command over the slower tempi. Further, they should be prac- 
ticed in all degrees of dynamic shading, commencing with medium force, and 
working gradually in the opposite direction, that is, toward the faintest pianis- 
simo, and also the loudest /orfi88imo, as wfy mpyPfpPfPpp, on the other side 
ntf, /, ff, and jQ^. When command over these has been attained, attention 
should next be turned to the development of the crescendo and diminuendo^ 
-*=:rrm:i=-- Zi:^=^^^=^f and so on. In whatever manner these exercises 
be studied, the four essentials, tone, tune, time, and evenness, should ever 
be kept in mind. ( Read ITt 38 to 48; 58 to 66; 89 to 95, and 114 to 118.) 

A feature sadly neglected by bands and individuals, is the study of articti- 
latUmy which, next to the foregoing, is of the highest importance. Imperfect 
articulation in music is quite as deserving of censure as is similar defectiveness 
in speech ; and no man can be considered a master of his instrument, or a band- 
leader to have done his duty, if evidence of such be allowed to mar a musical 
Serformance. This branch of the subject demands the greatest attention in 
etail, and the diligent student, or leader, will not ignore it because of its 
tediousness. To show what is required in this direction, and also what is pos- 
sible, I here give twenty-one different methods of articulation of the same sub- 
ject; others may still be added. (Read If 85 to 88.) 



TWENTY-ONE STYLES OF ARTICULATION ADMITTING OF EASY 
EXPLANATION BY THE LEADER. 




(84) 
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. o'*-^-^ 




P^m 


-p>Hi, , 


. ..'«:-^ 


" .-.r 


■> r. T h 




\i^ m 


^ 


5^ 


?^ 


J II JTJT 


^^ 


i^l^i^lJ B 


J 














Smi^ 




The key relationship should be clearly explained, as also, the nature of the 
yarious chords; such as Tonic. Dominant (major ana minor ), and Diminished 
Sevenths. In fact no effort snould be spared, ezplaining and catechising, to 
make the subject of scales and chords clearly understood by each member of 
the band. Twentv minutes study of scales and exercises and ten minutes cate- 
chising at each rehearsal will produce highly beneficial results, not only in the 
young band, but also in those more matured. Home or private study should 
be counselled, and the benefits arising therefrom expatiated upon. The study 
of scales, as before indicated, should never be discontinued. It i^ the drill t^at 
induces discipline, and no intelligent leader will ever forego that which helps 
to give him firmer musical command over his bandsmen. 

The scales and exercising here following are for 6 b comet, but so arranged 
that all instruments of the band may play together. They may be alternated 
with the studies in Part II. 

C MAJOR. 
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Fourths. 







Tonic Chori 



Dominant Chord. 




A MINOR. ( Related to C Major J 




Chromatic Scale. 
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P MAJOR. 



17. 



m 




iJi'ii^fUj III III 



D M^NOR. (Related to P Major.) 



23. 



24, 



26. 




B& MAJOR. 



27. 



28. 
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^ p • -^ J -^ ■ i» • ■- 1^ •-♦-« tf 




D MINOR. (RelatedtoBb Major.) 





37. 



^;i ! i i ■ ■ 1 I I f I I I I TT- ^- . m \ m ^ m ^ ^ =m=i 
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C MINOR. (Related to Eb Major.) 




Chromatic, 



4. l|^Ai^ ; n J ^ 1 ^'^ ■'"^ ^"^ rr nrr^ r"rV'"^''-' i ^'^^^^''^^^»i ^> 



Ab MAJOR. 



i j,."iM i rJT: i rT M||ll||jii_i| j Ijiji'ji^ III 



Tonic 



47. 
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P MINOR. (Related to Ab Major.) 




Db MAJOR. 




56. 



B^ MINOR. ( Related to Db Major.) 







^ Ui- ft 


f- 1 


A. 


^' 






— 




i^^^^ 
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■ — 




^- 


^ 


■-4 


-1 
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H n^ *|| A z^:M 


J 4 -^ ^ ^ 
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^^ 




^ 






<J 


L Ve=: iJ 



Tonic. 




68. 


- ^ Chromatic. , 
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. . 3 


59. 
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Gb MAJOR. 
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Eh MINOR. (Rotated to Qb Major.) 



es. 



Tonic. 



Dominant: 



e4.|j|'l|lljTT^^^|1T|j[|ijll I III 




G MAJOR. 




iA .' ai ]ia r: iJll]i im iji]]ij]Iiijriii 



Tonic- 



TO. 




E MINOR. (Related to G Major.) 
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Chromatic Scale. 




D MAJOR. 



Thirds. 




B MINOR. (Related to D Major.) 




Tonic. 




Dominant. 


fjf^' ' 


/m,i.r3^ 




^^r rrplj 



Chromatic. 



A MAJOR. 




Dominant. 



87. 
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Ft MINOR. ( Related to A Major.) 



«8 




E MAJOR. 




Ct MINOR. (Related to E Major.) 



^4. 



-95. 



•97. 




a ^ s£jr.ftoff*^ ^^^^ ^^ i i,ij./Xj pg yii j^^ i 



Chords of Diminished Sevenths. 




END OF PART IH. 
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APPENDIX. 

AN ESSAY ON EXPRESSION IN MUSIC. 



By ARTHUR A. OLAPPE. 



[JUprinAed from T%$ Metronome of 1886.] 

Bxprestion in rnnsio may be briefly defined m the art of rendering a oorapo8itio» 
Id ul intelligent and artistio manner* When the performer displays an understanding: 
gf iti meehanioal formation, snob rendering is intbllioent; but when in oonJunotioQi 
tlierewith he develops the hidden meaning, imbuing the composition with an ideal life,. 
ttM performance becomes aetutio. 

A high state of onltiration of mechanical expression, coupled to refinement of 
taste, will in some measure simulate the higher attribute; but such can never rise to^ 
Ihe altitude of that God-giren quality wliioh intuitirely recognises and rivifies that 
warm, rich beauty lying dormant beneath the cold, black notes and oouTentional 8ign» 
of a composition, awaiting the call of the artist. But the possession of this artistio^ 
power does not reliere the possessor of the necessity of submitting to th<) restraint of 
eertain musioal laws, neither can he afford to ignore their teachings. To acquire aifr 
art, the science must be learned; while in order to learn the science, its principles 
must be deduced from existing facts. Artistic expression run wild is like a neglected 
garden, wherein are many beautiful flowers intertwined with much that is Taluele8s» 
The beauty of the one is almost obscured by the growth of the other— chaos in pro- 
fusion. Under the hand of the careful gardener the useless plants are uprooted, th# 
struggling and weakly branches pruned, that which is raluable trained, order reigns, 
and what was before a tangled, incoherent mass, now becomes a pleasure to the eye» 
80, whils the faculty of artistic expression eannot be created, it may, when existing,. 
be cultivated and brought to a higher state of perfection by Judicious care and study» 

This subject of expression covers a rery extended ground in music, and no roai^ 
•an be said to be master of it, from the mechanical aspect alone, who has not some- 
knowledge of ah&OTfff as applying to scales in various forms, harmony, cadences and* 
melody; to difnamioe in relation to the usual degrees of soft and loud, nuances,, 
•mpharis, accents and tempi; also to /prm, in the construction of compositions, witb 
the power to analyse. 

While for ordinary band and orchestra musicians the knowledge of harmony ma^ 
BOt be absolutely essential to the mastery of his special instrument, it will be found 
•xtremely useful; broadening the views with respect to musical theory and begetting » 
sonfldeDoe in reading which nothing else can so well give. If harmony, with its> 
•bsrds, progressions, cadences, iuTersions and suspensions may be dismissed as belouf-^ 
log to the art of comporftkm, the same liberty cannot be taken with tlis soalea,. 
■Mlody and Us component parts, such as motive, section, phrase, sentence and all that 
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If iiiTolTed therein. Tbeie miut be aoqaired bj him who Mpires to intelligently, or 
•orrectlj expreee eren the most triyial melody. 

Let ns, however, for a brief moment look into some of the reqnisitee of madoel 
expression, and endearor to glean some idea of the subject in all its bearings. 

The scale is the foundation of all music. There are two forms, HaUniiU and 
€kromatk, which are again subdirided into mafor and minor. The wide difference in 
the characteristios of these we shall not dwell upon, as they are at once apparent to all 
on first hearing; but as the internal reUtion of the seren primary sounds of the scale 
has some influence on the subject in hand, it must be glanced at. Bach scale hat 
a basis, or keynote, from which all other tones depart and to which they return; thii 
keynote is termed the UnUe. The tonic It the piTot round which aJl other tones 
rerolre; its first chief aid is the daminofU, or fifth degree of the scale, while second to 
the latter in importance is the fourth degree, or iub-^minafU. These three sounds 
will describe the tonality of any scale; they are the powers which bind and make it a 
unit. While the tonic is the attracting magnet of the seTcn integral {Murts, the sub» 
dominant and dominant lend their aid and make deflection impossible. 

There are in all twenty-four diatonic scales, each of which is said to have a special 
characteristia Some are thought to be of a pleading nature, others again pathetic, 
impetuous, noble or grand, each one expressing some particular phase of the emotions. 
However much of sentiment there m^y be in this, it is certain that, owing to our scale 
ot equal temperament, soma are sweet and subdued; others, again, are haieh and 
pronounced, features in themselves lending an aid to the power of expression. When 
to the melodic progression of the scale intervals are added the natural harmonies, the 
foregoing effects are amplified. The attraction of the tonic is felt, the power of the 
8ub-<lominant and dominant is recognized, and the inherent sweetness of nature'a 
own succession of chords becomes at once manifest. But it is sweetness alone; there is 
no contrast. The continuous symmetry of a line of buildings becomes monotonous; 
so would a sea in which the color was perpetually green, or a sky of unvarying blue. 
It is the change, the constant change, which makes these natural objects so interest- 
ing, so charming, so seductive to the feelings of mankind. In music the eternal use 
of the three foregoing chords, in similar progression or varying only by interchange, 
would eventually become wearisome; we should sigh and long for the expression of 
eontrast. Happily, the science of harmony affords ample material to satisfy the 
demands of even the most capricious. Its wealth of contrast is unequaled by any 
other art; the grave, the cheerful, the languishing, the exhilarating, the lowly, the sub- 
missive, the arrogant— all, all can be expressed by the power of harmony at the handa 
of the artist. The emotions may be stirred to their profoundest depths by harmonic 
coloring, aided by the subtle nuance, the delicate emphasis, the forcible accent of the 
performer, as in its changeful character the sound with a soul breathes through his 
comet, or is drawn from his violin by the eloquent bow. 

But, so far, we have viewed only, the scale, melodic in its succession of tones, yet 
devoid of rhythmical life and impulse, while still lying beyond, are many details 
necessary to be considered in connection with this subject. 

Metrical accent is instinctive with man; but only in its elementary forms and 
where the flow of melody is regular or periodic, as in the simple march, waits, or 
hymn tune. To understand and appreciate the multitudinous designs of elaborated 
rhythm, requires study, education, and it is only by such a course that the art of 
phroibift or the proper grouping of sounds and figures can be acquued. To play 
WKth clearness, and express a melody mechanically correct, requires as much care and 
attention lo its oonponent parts as does the Indd uttonNioe of a sentence by a 
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speaker. The Monn or pfttcera so to speak, the pheabi, snrTSNov, and finallT the 
aoviOT most all be reoognifd and girea that promin-noe, or prouaaoiaUoii whioh 
Bay be demanded by their nature to gire them due force. 

The first principle in snoh an effort is tKunt. 

Let us seel 

Sapposinff, for instance, a cometist were to play, say, a donn half notes on his 
instrument at the same pitch, holding each two beats duration, laying equal stress on 
each note, the effect on the ear would be analagous with that produced on the eye by 
a straight line. Now let him emphasise the first and each alternate note, then again, 
the first of each three notes. What is the result? He has changed the expression. 
The dead level of sound is broken by the interrention of stress or accent, and what 
formerly appeared a monotonous reiteration, becomes interesting and assumes a more 
lirely expredsion. This perioiio or regular flow of stress may be termed fMtrieai 
moomU, and is the foundation of those influences which under fuller derelopment, as Id 
the higher rhythmic forms, imparts so much animation and meaning to music. 

The interposition of accent, as abore, educes a new feature, quantity, Qaantity, 
in musie, is shown by the bar lines used to indicate the point of recurring strong 
accent. Now, although, in che former illustration, quantity was made manifest, a 
pofarty of design was apparent, each measure was of uniform pattern, and which, 
though enlirened by the introduction of accent, would eventually k>ecome tiresome to 
the listener, or performer; but if the half notes be broken up into fractional parts, 
lirotracted to greater length, or rests be incorporated, always keeping in view the cor- 
rsot quantity for each measure, the character is changed and a new power of 
•zpression has been added to our example, the tedium has been relieved, and new life 
imparted thereto. 

The rhythmic patterns* or designs into whioh sounds are, or may be formed, are 
Inflnite. Music Is a mosaic of sound, endless in its variation, in its choice designs and 
tone eolors, but amenable to the laws of symmetry and order. In each composition 
there must be one prevailing figure, woven throughout, stamping its identity, and 
giving coherence to the entire work. This figure is the matioet or theme; it may take 
hut two notes to express; it may require more; it is the design for the whole melody. 
The two motives will form what is tarmed a eeetian, two sections a phra$4 and two 
phrases a 9miUne$f while the whole is named the iubfeet. Sometimes sections, phrases 
and sentences include a larger number of constituting elements; when such is the 
ase, they are said to be compound, but as a general rule the foregoing description will 
e found a correct standard for analytical purposes. 

Before any work can be performed with truly satisfactory mechanical expression It 

Qst be resolved into its elements; otherwise, faults of phrcuing muat inevitably creep 

i; particularly is this the case where a figure commences with initiatory, or starting 

lOtet. The study of this branch of the subject is especially valuable to players on 

wind instruments, as by it will be dearly shown w?iere, or where not, to take breath 

and other particulars. 

Tha regular rise and fall of metrical accent, as has been seen, appeals only to 
flia instinct, that is, to the common feeling in man for law and order. But after all, 
the view of a stretch of country, prairie-like in its evenness, although possessing an 
inflaenoe of repose, has not the charm for the eye of a rolling, undulating landscape, 
any mors than the latter affects our feelings like, or is comparable with, the boldness 
and grandemr of mountain scenery. It is not the unbroken symmetry of a line of hills 
ar mountains that ealls forth our admiration so much as those which, standing out in 
bold relief and apiNurantly in defiance of the order of their surroundings, break the 
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wmotonj of the Tiew and forcibly arrest onr attention. Here the expreBriim of wntrad 
delighte us; this feature, or that, Tiewed separately, may not possess any special 
elaims to beauty; but eren their ruggedness, their disproportion as isolated features, 
are, when Tiewed in conjunction with the many other details of the landscape, so toned 
and mellowed as to create within usjthe feeling that such is indispensable, and could 
not be remoTed without marring the effect with which the scene in its entirety oyer- 
powers U8. Similarly In music, this chord or that may be discordant, harsh, strident, 
as a single cfaronmstance ; or, again, a strong emphasis here, or a sudden nuance there, 
may appear for the moment to destroy the harmony and proportion of a melody, yet, 
when such are considered in connection with the entire composition, it will be at once 
peroelTedy it is to these very features the work owes its chief claim to expression 
to beauty of coloring, to force of character. 

Irregularities of chord progression and accent are then forces of expression. That 
there may be no doubt of this, examine the fifth and sixth measure of MendeUnohn'f 
Wedding March, which, in defiance of all law and precedent, he treats as follows : 




Had Mendelssohn been more orthodox he would no doubt hare written the abort 
thus: ^ ^ M.i _ j^J 




or in some similar manner. Bat he felt be had something to express, and Wrote as in 
the first example. Any person comparing the two will at once be struck by the oppo- 
site effects produced by the differing harmonic colorings, and at once perceire that to 
Mendelssohn's original harmony is to be attributed the peculiar and striking expression 
of the measures quoted, rather than to the flow of the melody. 

The following, taken from Gounod's '* Faust," will giro an example of irregular 
IMoent, where the laws of metrical accent haTC been Tiolated : 



^^ffl rJIrg 



=t 






m 



C'« 




Oompare the above with the method of performance indicated by the law of metri- 
cal accent, which demands that the first beat following the bar line shall be the most 
strongly accented. What is the result of conformity with the law f Loss of oharaotei^ 
or expnasion, at will easily be seen by the subjoined : 



€h>nnod knew what he wanted to express, and wrote it; the end-— good effect— 
Jnatifying his non-compliance with the elementary Uw of accent. Hence, it will be 
•sen, from the two foregoing examples, that irregularities of coloring and accent ars 
•zpressV>nal characteristics of great potency, relieving monotony and giving richness 
and beanty to melodies otherwise of no special import. 

Having now briefly reviewed the expression of irregularity, we are better prepared 
to anderstaad what is termed Buttbxioal Aocnrr, a knowledge of which is indispeoF 
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Mble to th« iiutramentalitt who would pkra§$ oorrectly. Music wedded to words In 
■aoh % m»naer th«t one is felt to be the oomplemeat of the other, presents Tery little 
diiBodlty in phruiiig. Thtrefore, the vooalist has % great adrantage oyer the iostro- 
B«ntalist s for if he follow the puaotuation, aooentuation, and spirit of the Terse, h« 
must, at least, approximate to correct phraseological delivery, however much the poetic 
quantitiee may demand a complexity of musical* rhythms; but, where the words 9x% 
disassociated from the music, the case becomes widely different. What was rendered 
dear by association with the words, now becomes ambiguous, and requires the utmost 
eare and attention from the performer to render intelligible. 

Rythmical accent, in the grouping of sonnds into definite figures or patterns^ 
appeals to the intelligence both for elucidation and appreciation. Music has its points 
of repose, as represented by the , ; : • in prose, and it is as necessary to attend 
to them faithfully in one as in the other. In instrumental music such signs are not writ- 
ten-- knowledge and feeling can alone indicate them ; therefore, how requisite is it to 
have a dear conception of melodic construction, in order to avoid errors in phrasing. 

One cannot listen to the bands of the country without at once feeling that this sub- 
ject is too often imperfectly misunderstood, not by amateurs alone, but by so-called 
professionals, from whom Isetter things should be expected. It is true that oomposera 
and arrangers do not always write their music, with regard to the rhythmical divisions, 
as carefully as should be ; but this is no justification for bad phrasing on the part oi 
the performer. It is his business to supply what negligence has omitted. 

Let OS now take a few examples : 

» rrj 




The rhythmical pattern here, commencing with the initial note, concludes on th» 
iecond note of the second measure, marked *. It would manifestly be incorrect ta 
break that design for the purpose of taking breath before the g had been played. Yet 
there is no mark to indicate otherwise, and in nine cases out of ten players would breath 
after the 0, grouping the two g^» with the next rhythm, thus destroying the design 
The correct phrasing would be : 




Here the rhythms are so uniform in pattern that a little care renders them dear*. 
The same may be said of the old French air following ; but where the slovenly writiDg 
of the compoaer has destroyed their resemblance : 

1 




The rhythm here is surely 
b«it« if played according to the above slurs, the perspicuity of th« design is lost. Th# 1 
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pIffMlDf is oomot as marked underneath, and breath shoald only be takwi al the «li 
el eaeh rhythm. 

The next, "D mio tesora/* from Mosart'a ''Don Joan/' \a a familiar example of 
rarying rhythms : 



I Biiytliia. 



JBtajtlmL I Btaythm. | 




The breathing points are marked by the oomma. Where rhythms correspond 
throughout, they are said lo be rsguUMr, but where, as in the last quoted example, they 
▼ary, they are termed irreffular. 

Rythmical accent, as will be obserred from the foregoing, includes metrical. It 
may not be so apparent on the surface as the latter, yet where a melody is performed 
with due regard to rhythmic design a subtlety of nuance, a refinement of emphasiSi 
ineyitably becomes manifest, consequent upon the effort to articulate each phrase oo» 
reotly in accordance with the grammar of melodic construction. 

The following rules, by Mr. Lussy, may serre as a guide in disooTering tha 
rhythms in music : 

1. " We must find out if the notes are arranged In groups of two and two, threa 
and three, four and four bars on a similar symmetrical plan. Each group, diatln* 
fuished by its difference from or resemblance to the preceding group, eyidently forms a 
vnir, a rhythm or a section, according to its length.'' 

9. '* We must find out if in these groups of bars the same notes, or notes of tha 
(Mme length, are repeated and if they are terminated by a longer note or a reet." 

8. " Aboye all, we must pay attention to the feeling of repose giyen to the ear by 
the last note of each group, and distinguish whether it is merely a pause, leaying a 
desire for something to follow or a definite and final close." 

If the examples preyiously giyen bjs analyzed by the aboye rules, these latter will 
more easily become intelligible. 

Dynamic characters and words as: =»- -^ p, fp,/« 2f , omcendo, diminuennU^ 
etc., require inyestigation, in order to giye that degree of force to a compot^ition which 
their application would seem to demand. A melody may, on the whole, be of a soft or 
subdued nature, yaried at times by ct€9oend9 or diminuendo, p'« or /'«. Where such 
Is the ease, the greatest discernment is necessary, to ascertain to what extent thesa 
apply, whether to one or more rhythms. Such can only be decided by the context 
and by careful examination into tha expression of sentiment. To continue a er€$ 'end§ 
ttdimimundo beyond the limit of one rhythm into that following, unless the sense of 
tlM melody require it, would be to make a graye error, reyenging itself by lose of t^ 
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loroefol ehanotar mi whtoh efwy rhythm most depend, more or lese, for Its tme 
expressioo. 

The art of phrasing oorreotly, implies attention to all the details of articulation^ 
BQOh as the legato, §enu-legato, ttaeaUo, puntato. The exact method of applying them 
depends (1) on the nature of the work, (2) on individual taste. There is but little con- 
formity among musicians on thesa points, as the subject has never been reduced to set 
rales, yet, it will be well, in the absence of such, to remark that a legato passage should 
inyariably be commenced with a decided accent, while its dose should be correspond- 
ingly weak, and the last note made short, leaying an unmistakable rest between it and 
the note succeeding. This note applies to all legato passages, whether composed of 
two notes or a greater number. It is usual among good performers to emphasize the 
first of a legato group of notes, irrespective of its position with respect to metrical 
accent. 




Id sneh passages the accent is really transposed, the weak becoming the stronf 
and tP'e versa. Syncopated passages are performed in a similar manner. 

Where the last note of a legato passage is followed by another of the same pitoh» 
Che former will be weak and short, presenting a good breathing place, and the latter an 
emphasized note. 



A group of rapid legato notes ending on the point of metrical accent do mot, at a 
general rale, rob that point of its proper accent, but, at the same time, such being the 
last of a slurred passage, is made shorter than its appearance would infer. 




Wonld be playeds 



Limitation of space forbids us treating this subject of phrasing at the length iti 
importance deserves; but we think sufUcient has been said to draw the attention of 
readers of Thb Mbtronomb to the neoessity forgiving it their deepest study. 

Tins is another element entering largely into the subject of musical expression. 

Time may be considered under the heads of (1) normal, (2) emotional; normal, aa 
Implied by the structural character of a melody; emotional, as dealing with those slight 
deviations from the normal tempo occasionally oceurring either written or felt to ba 
needed, in which most good compositions abound. 

Italian terms, such as adagio, andante, allegro, preitOf are most commonly applied 
10 indicate the normal speed at which a piece of music should be played in oider ta 
show off its beauties to the best advantage. 

These terms are ambigaooa, to say the least of them, and should be discarded lot 
the more certain marking of metronomic figures. They are to uncertain In their apptt* 
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Mdoa, »nd ooiiTey to little of the oompoeer's ide« of the nto of speed, m to give rise 
to the greatest difference of opiaion between oonductors» performers and annotaton. 
Nor are they alone in their disagreement as to the true oonoeption of these terms, as 
any one may see by examining the works of even the greatest writers and noting the 
diyergenoe of thdr views of the same term. For instance, take the following from 
Handel's "Messiah:" **Comfort ye," and <*The people that walked in darkness "-^both 
are in G time and the speed is indicated by the term LaurglMo^ yet the former is usually 
taken at about the rate of MM J ■■ 40; while the latter moves as about the rate of MM 
J ■> 68, or twenty-three degrees to the minute quickerl 

Beethoven's Senates display similar discrepancies. Take the Finale of the 6th 
Senate, marked PrMfitniii^, C, usually played m •■ 106, and compare it with first 
movement of the 7th Senate, PreitOf $, and which is generally performed at ^ •■ 188. 
Surely, this is an inversion of terms with a vengeance! 

Now. one instenoe of divergent opinions between conductor and composer. De» 
Kontski has the third movement of his popular *' Beveil du Lion " marked " Ten^ 
Marcia.** Tempo Marda may mean anything from J> or J ■■ 108, to 8-4 J ■■ ISO, of 
||i cj — 60. Theodore Thomas intorprete the Tempo di Mard as meaning about J m^ 
182; while De Kontski himself, on being questioned with respect to his ideas of thf 
tempo, states that J ■■ 112 was what he had in view. 

Thousands of other examples might be given to prove tha absurdity of emi^ying 
the arbitrary Italian speed terms which custom alone sanctions, and common sensa 
oondemns. Composers, who still persist in using the ordinary words, should not com* 
plain if the effect of their work is sacrificed by being performed at a tempo slower, of 
quicker than they conceived requisite. 

That musical expression depends much on the speed at which a piece is plajed, 
goes without saying. This can readily be tested by playing any gennina Sootoh Strath- 
spey, or Reel in slow time, when, it will be noticed, that what in one case was the very 
exemplification of jolity, provoking the feet to movement, becomes in the other 
pathetic, or as lugubrious as a funeral march. Yet, what are conductors to do, espeol* 
ally in new compositions, or in old, in absence of tradition or specific speed signaturesi 
They can only rely on their own Judgment or instinct. The structural elemente of tha 
work must be carefully investigated, note by note, passage by passage, rhythm by 
rhythm, and from these must be determined the trnnpo best adapted to bring out ite tma 
meaning. It is only by such consideration that the normal tempo can be discovered* 
Compositions with great elaboration of rhythmical accent or harmonic coloring, Just as 
surely indicate a slow tempo, as does the more regular rhythm and simpler harmony 
demand one relatively quicker. In polyphonic worlLS full of contrapuntal, canonic and 
fugal devices, the time must not be too quick or the ear cannot follow, nor the mind 
grasp, the intricacies of this style of composition, if the parte follow too rapidly ona on 
the other. Fugue playing is the penchant of many organiste, and nearly all perform 
them too rapidly. What is the result? A chaos of sound, cacophony, where nothing 
but euphony should exist, metrical and rhythmical accent Jumbled up in hopeless oon- 
fusion, the meaning and expression ruined. Such is the result. 

With such an arraignment of charges against the Italian terms to denote speed, Ifc 
must be self-evident thai they are useless and should be abolished in favor of the met* 
ronome indications. The metronomic figures should be the only guide to deoida th« 
normal tempo, but, at the same time, those words relating to modification and style, aa 
muUMUf eaUande, acoeUerando, itringMbf raUrniUndo, pmUndod^ at«.t might aliB 
be retained to good advantage. 
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The dep«rtare from normal time either indioated or imparted by the performei 
may be termed 0m(4ional time. Saoh « modifioatioD of tempo, whea iotrodooed at the 
right momeut, adde greatly to the effeot of a work. In many instanoes the composer 
4ias givea guides, but not in all. There are a thousand subtleties and deriations the 
artist may feel, which the composer has not marked and could not if he tried. Here 
the emotions are called into actiye operation and the performer becomes the interepter 
of the meaning of a language but half expressed by the oonTentional signs in music. 

Now to dose. Artistic expression is a subject upon which one may speculate, but 
fail to explain. The reason of that power which the artist may exert, through the 
medium of music, over the hearts and minds of others, cannot be analyied, cannot be 
dissected. It is a gift of GK)d, one of His seoreti, and defies human power of explana- 
tion* The artist feels and portrays his feelings; here the expression is morose, there 
Joyful, here pathetic, there proToking to laughter, here pleading, there impassioned, 
here simple, there rising to a pinnacle of sublimity and grandeur, which carries his 
hearers along in spite of themselves, subsenrient to his genius. He cannot tell you why. 
Bufficient for him he feels it, you feel it and both stand in reyerent awe before a power 
Irhich lifts the mortal out of himself for the time being into the regions of the immortal. 
Artistic expression, like the sun, has a life-gifing power; where it penetrates it illumi- 
tiates, and where its beams fall, there it rsTcals that which was hidden. 

l(annerism, while it must, as a necessity of individual personality, enter largely 
Into expression, cannot be considered the sum total of artistic expression; on the con- 
trary it may descend to positive vulgarity, although coupled with the highest technical 
abilities. Evidences of this are not wanting, unfortunately for the amateur musicians 
df the land. Salf-styled artists tour the country season after season whose exhibitions 
and performances are a positive disgrace to the musical art Truly, they astonish their 
audiences; but do they touch their sympathies ? Do they appeal to the intelligence or 
to the heart? They have excited wonderment, but not love. In the persons of such 
men the modest spirit of the true artist has no abode. The I am /protrudes at every 
pore, and music is subordinated to tha end of glorifying the man at the expense of 
the art. 

If genius cannot be acquired, many of its traits may be copied. Listen to good 
artists, shun the pyrotechnical musical mountebank; rather pay ten dollars to hear a 
sitnple ballad artistically rendered, than ten cents to listen to stupid and meaningless 
•how pieces of the vulgar virtuosi. The attempt to copy from good models must result 
In the improvement and cultivation of taste and refinement, but to imitate a poor exam« 
pie can only tend to drag one down to a low level of musical morals. Cultivation of 
the imagination, fostering the growth of musical perception, and devoting one's self to 
tbe development of an appreciation for the true and beautiful in art, should be the con* 
stant aim. Good music, old or new, and no other, should be constantly studied, with 
a view to draw forth its meaning, as well as to conquer its technical difficulties. Such 
a course must strengthen, must elevate^ and while it cannot give the genius of artistie 
expression, it must result in producing a degree of musical ability, delightful alike to 
the possessor and to those who may have the pleasure of listening to his efforts. 

The limits of an essay do not admit treating of musical expression as fully as it 
desei ve8 and requires; but we think, those who have followed what is here written 
will, if not previously acquainted with the subject, learn much having a practical appU- 
oation to band and orchestra work. 

If this small contribution shall succeed in inciting one mind to explore more f ullj 
this single path of the many which lead to the summit of musical excellence, the writer 
will feel that his effort has not been in vain. 
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BEST METHODS AND STUDIES FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 

FLUTE 
Paul ds Ville, The Eclipbb Sblf-Inbtbuctob fob Flutb. 60^. 
Langet, O., Tutor fob the Flute. $1.25. 

Popp-SoussMAXN, Complete Method fob the Obdinabt and Boehm Ststbic 
Flute (Kngliwh and German). 

Part /, $1.00. PaH II, 76^. Part III, $1.00. CompleU, Paper, $2.60. Cloth, 
$3.75. 

Uniyebsal Method fob the Flute with Endish and German Text, containing 
the best materials from the World's Celebrated Writers for the Flute, including 
Pull, Soussmann, Alteb, Dobub. Gattebmann, Popp and othebs. 

Par</, $2.60. Par* //, $2.60. C<wipfete, Paper. $4.60. Cto^A, $6.76. 

Deviennes, Flute Method, A Complete Method in every branch with Table of 
FmKering for both the Ordinar^ Flute and the Boehm System. Progressive Duets, 
Scales and Exercises, ending with Twelve Grand Studies. 

Paper, $3.00. 

DuvEBGE, Method fob Boehm System Flute, with Table of Fingering for the 
Ordinary Flute. It is a complete method for the mechanical study of the instru- 
ment and comprises every variety of exercises in the art of plaving. Double and 
Triple Tonguing, Cadensas, concluding with several Airs witn Variations. 

Paper, $3.00. Cloth, $4.25. 

L'Indispenbable — A Modebn School of Pebfection fob Flute 
BT Leonabdo De Lobenzo 

This modem flute method contains 101 extended examples covering every pos- 
sible branch of flute playing, and the author has spared neither time nor exertion in 
his compilation of this remarkable work. It has been his special endeavor to com- 
bine the useful with the agreeable, so far as possible, through the preparation of an 
entirely new series of scales, arpe^os, skips, trills, preludes, and three numbca^ in 
solo form without piano accompamment entitled : (No. 97) " Studio Caratteristico/' 
(No. 98) "Leila," idillio oceanico, (No. 99) "II Mulinello," Capriccio. The com- 
pilation and presentation of the major and minor scales in particular has been done 
m an absolutely novel and original manner. Some of the numbers have been writ- 
ten with a special view towards allowing them to be practiced in several inversions. 

Par</, $2.25. Par* //, $3.35. Complete, $5.00. 

Pabes, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 60^. 

PICCOLO 
Paul db Villb, The Eclipse Self-Instbuctob fob Piccolo. 60^ 
Langet, C, Tutob fob the Piccolo. $1.25. 
Pabes, Daily Technical Exebcises and Complete Scale Studies. 50)L 

CLARINET 

The Eclipse Selp-Instbuctob fob Clabinet by Paul De Ville. 60^, 
Langet, C, Tutob fob the Clabinet, enlarged and revised edition. $1.25. 
(Pbices Subject to Usual Discount) 
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Klose, Complete Method for the Clarinet. This is one of the standard 
works for the instrument, and one that is used at the Paris Conservatory. Featur- 
ing the Boehm System more than the ordinanr system. 

Part I, $1.75, Part II, $2,00. Complete, Paper, $S.50. Cloth, $^,75. 

Lazarus New and Modern Clarinet Method. In three parts or complete 
in one book. This is another work tiiat is popular among teachers and students of 
the Clarinet. 

Part /, $1.50. Part II, $1.75. Part III, $2.00. Complete, Paper, $4.00. Cloth, 
$5.25. _ 

G. Lanqenus, Modern Clarinet Plating. This is a new work published for 
the instrument and written by one of the foremost performers in the world. $2.50. 

Cavallini, Thirty Caprices. These are exceptionally fine studies and will 
prove of great benefit to all students. $1.50. 

Labanchi, G., Progressive Method for the Clarinet (EInglish and Italian 
Test). Part II, $Z.50. 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50ff. 

OBOE 

Langet Tutor, enlarged and revised edition. $1.25. 

Labate, B., Sixteen Daily Exercises for Advanced Players. $1.00. 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercise and Complete Scale Studies, 50^. 

BASSOON 

Lanoey Tutor, enlarged and revised edition. $1.25. 

Blume, C, Thirty-six Studies. These very important exercises are published 
in three volumes. Each 60^. i 

KoppRAscH, Sixty Studies, in two volumes. Interesting and useful. Each 
$1.00. 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50ff. 

SAXOPHONE 

Lanoey Tutor, enlarged and revised edition. $1.25. 

Paul de Ville, Universal Method. A Method containing the best material 
ever written for the Saxophone, by the best known authors. A book for those who 
desire to study the instrument thoroughly. 

Paper, $3.50. Cloth, $4.75. 

Mayeur's Method. Best and most complete edition published, containing 
diagrams and fingering for the ordinary and improved systems. This is imdoubt- 
edly the best- work written for the instrument. 

Paper, $2.00. Cloth, $3.25. 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50^. 

CORNET 

Paul de Ville, Eclipse Self-Instructor. A popular method for those who do 
not have the assistance of a teacher. 50^. 

Langey, C, Tutor for the Cornet, new and revised edition. $L25. 
(Prices Subject to Usual Discount) 
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Arban'b Complbtb Method, Authentic Edition. This jiew edition has been 
earefully revised and edited. It contains extra interesting features, amongst them 
being a picture of Arban, together with a biography of his life — a diagram of the 
modem comet, giving the proper names of the various parts of the instrument, et<;. 
The English translation has been most carefully revised and corrected from the 
orijunal French Text. 

This book in its oresent form surpasses anything of its kind ever offered to Cor* 
netiste. Prices: CompleU Edition, Paper, $3.50. Cloth, $4.75. 

Tlie same in abridged edition. $1.50. 

The World's Cornet Method. This is the most complete work published 
and one which has found favor with both teachers and students. It is made up of 
the best material from the works of Arban, St. Jacome, Gatti, etc., and is there- 
fore a method of great value. 

Parts /, //, III, Paper, $1.75. CompleU Boards, $5.50. 

Foundation to Cornet Playing (the Universal Graded Course of Studies). 
An elementary method, by Edwin Franko Goldman. Contains more solid advice 
about the comet and how to play it than any other book published. 

It is a veritable encydopsedia for the Cometist. 

An elementary method for beginners, but even experienced players can derive 
much benefit from this book, as it contains information and advice that has never 
before been obtainable in book form. 

Most methods do not contain exercises that are sufficiently eas^r for beeinners, 
and in many cases the exercises progress too rapidly. This work is entirely new, 
and will prove a blessing not only to the beginner, but to the teacher as well. The 
exercises have been so carefully graded that the student is boimd to make rapid 
progress and can be certain that the foundation to his future pla3dng is absolutely 
correct. The book contains nearly one hundred pages, and each exercise is thor- 
oughly explained as though the pupil were taking personal lessons from the author, 
making the work superior to any lessons by mail. There is nothing better for self- 
instruction. 

Price, $1.50. 

Caussinus Melodic Method por the Cornet. This is the only Method 
wherein every lesson is preceded by an example theoretically explaining the exact 
manner of executing the melodic Study which follows in form of duet, making the 
study more interestmg and valuable. 

Price, Paper, $2.75. 

St. Jacome, Complete Tutor, For the Cornet, in two volumes. This work 
by St. Jacome is a very extensive one, and contains some of the finest material for 
study ever written for the comet. 

Port /, $2.50. Part II, $3.00. CompleU, Paper, $4.60. Cloih, $5.75. 

The Gatti Grand Method, for the Trumpet and Comet. The Gatti Method is 
used throughout Italy, and most Italian players who are well schooled have studied 
it. It has just been published in a new and revised edition with English and Italian 
text, and will be found to contain exercises that are well written and very interesting. 

PaH I, $1.00. PaH II, $1.50. PaH III, $2.00. Complete, Paper, $3.50. 

The Expert Cornetist. A modem method for mastering the art of double and 
triple tonsuing, by Edwin Franko Goldman. 

A complete, systematic and simplified course, with practical examples and thorough 
explanations. 

Authoritative in every respect, this new work will supply players of brass in- 
struments with the most reliable and serviceable guide ever offered. Contains 
valuable information, practical exercises exclusively devoted to double and triple 
touting, and presents itself as the most exhaustive method on this particular 
subject ever wntten. 

Triple and Double Tonguing Made Easy. 

Price, $1.25. 

(Prices Subject to Usual Discount) 
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Daily Studies for Strengthening the Lips by Edwin Franko Goldman. 

With twenty or thirty minutes inractice of these studies daily, the player's lips 
will become strong and reliable. The exercises are calculated to strengthen the 
muscles of the lips and cheeks and to keep them in good condition for playing. They 
are used daily by thousands of professionals and amateurs, and if properly studied 
will produce remarkable results in a short time. Wonderful studies for those who 
have lip troubles. Price, 30^. 

Jules Levy, Six Studies. These are excellent Studies, written by one of the 
greatest corneusts that ever lived. 50]^. 

Lbisbbing, L., Transposition for Trumpet or Cornet. A new and simpli- 
fied method for learning how to transpose in all keys. Invaluable to all Cometists 
and Trumpet Players. 

Containmg excerpts from many Symphonic and Operatic works. 2 voliunes. 

Price, Sl.S) each. 

Pares, Dailt Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50^. 

Eb CORNET 

Carl Fischer's New and Revised Tutor, enlarged^by Paul De Ville. $1.25. 
Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50]^. 

FRENCH HORN 

The Langet Tutor. This is a simple and practical method for the instrument. 
$1.25. 

O. Franz Grand Theoretical and Practical Method for the French Horn. 
This edition has been revised and translated by Gustav Saen^er and is known as the 
'^World's Edition.'' It has English and German text, and is the standard method 
for the instrument. 

$2.25. 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50^. 

Eb ALTO 
« 

The Eclipse Self-Instructor by Paul De Ville. The best method for begin- 
ners. 006. 

The Lanoet Tutor. This is probably the best work for the instrument. $1.25. 

Daily Studies for Strengthening the Lips by Edwin Franko Goldman. 30 ff. 

Arban's Method. The Arban method for the Comet can be used for the Eb 
Alto with equally good results. In fact, for those who wish to study the instrument 
properly, nothing better can be procvured. (For prices see Comet.) 

TROMBONE 

Eclipse Self-Instructor — Studies for the Slide or Valve Trombone. (Bass or 
Treble.) 60ji. 

O. Blume, Thirty-six Studies for Trombone, in three books, with German 
and English Text. 60]^. 

The Lanqey Tuttor — for either Slide or Valve Trombone. An exceptionally 
fine work for this instrument. $1.25. 

(Prices Subject to Usual Discount) 
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Universal Method, for either Slide or Valve Trombone, by Paul De Ville. A 
:8ystematic and complete work. 
Papery $2.60. Cloth, $3.75. 

BoNNissEAu's Complete Method for the Bl? Tenor and Slide Trombone in Bass 
•or Treble Clef, new revised and enlarged edition. An interesting and well-written 
work. 

Paper, $1.50. 

DiEPPo's Complete Method for the Slide and Valve Trombone — revised and 
•enlarged edition with an appendix of nearly 100 pages consisting of nimierous studies 
and duets by Dieppo, Vobaron, Camaud, and others. This work is universally 
used and is probably the most popular of Trombone Methods. 

Paper, $2.50. Cloth, $3.75. 

KoppRASCH — Sdctt Studies for Trombone, in two books. $1.00. 
VoBARON — Four Lessons and Seventeen Studies. 75^. 
Daily Studies for Strengthening the Lips by Edwin Franko Goldman. 30^. 
Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50ff. 

B\^ TENOR 

Eclipse Self-Instructor for Upright Tenor in Treble or Bass Clef by Paul De 
Tille. 60^. 

The Langey Tutor. $1.25. 

Arban's Method (in Treble Clef). This method will be found to be the very 
best that is obtainable for th^ instrument. It is the most complete. (For prices 
.see Comet.) 

Daily Studies fob Strengthening the Lips by Edwin Franko Goldman. 30^. 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50^. 

BARITONE OR EUPHONIUM 

The Eclipse Self-Instructor for Baritone in Treble or Bass Clef by Paul De 
Ville. 60ji. 

Langey's Tutor for the Baritone or Euphonium, revised and enlarged. 
In Bass or Treble Clef . $1.25. 

Universal Baritone (Euphonium) Method for three, four or five valve instru- 
ment. In Bass Clef, by Paul De Ville. This is without doubt the most complete 
work ever written, for the Baritone Players who are desirous to rank among the 
best performers on this instrument will find all the necessary material in this Method. 

Paper, $4.50. Cloth, $5.75. 

Arban's Method (in Treble Clef). No Baritone or Euphonium player who 
desires to study his instrument seriously can afford to be without this remarkable 
book. Although the book was originally written for the Comet, it is recommended 
and used by the leading Baritone teachers in all parts of the world. (For prices see 
•Comet.) 

Saint Jacome, Twelve Characteristic Studies. $1.00. 

CoLLiNET, Eighteen Preludes in Bass Clef. 50]^. 

BousQUET, Thirty-six Celebrated Studies. $1.25. 

Daily Studies for Strengthening the Lips by Edwin Franko Goldman. 30|L 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50^. 

(Prices Subject to Usual Discount) - 
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TUBA 

EctjIPSb Selp-Instbuctob for E[> Tuba by Paul De Ville. ©Off. 

Langey Tutor. This is one of the very best methods ever written for the in- 
strument. $1.25. 

Daily Studies for Strengthening the Lips by Edwin Franko Goldman. 30^.. 

Carl Fischer's New Tutor for BBI? Bass with three and four valves. $1.25.. 

Pares, Daily Technical Exercises and Complete Scale Studies, 50^. 

DRUM TYMPANIES, XYLOPHONE, AND CASTANETS 
The Eclipse Self-Instructor for Drums by Paul De Ville. 60ji. 

Carl Fischer's New and Revised Tutor for Drum, Xylophone, Tybt- 
PANiE, AND Bells. $1.25. 

Flockton, J. M., New Method for the Side Drum, Xylophone, and Tym.- 
PANi, containing the best modem exercises for these instruments. $2.00. 

Gardner Modern Method for Instruments of Percussion. 

Part L Drums, Cymbals, Accessories, $2.00. 

Part II. Bells, Xylophone, Marimba, Chimes, $2.00. 

Part III. Tympani, $2.00. 

3 Parts Complete in one volume, $5.00 

Universal Method for the Xylophone by Paul De Ville, "The World's Edi- 
tion." The largest and most complete Method ever written for the Xylophone.. 
Paper, $2.00. Chih, $3.25. 

BELLS (GLOCKENSPIEL) 

Carl Fischer's Celebrated Tutor for Bells (Glockenspiel) and Cathe- 
dral Chimes (with Appendix of 20 Modem Solos for Bells), by Paul De Ville. $1.25.. 

CHARTS AND SCALES 
SHOWING THE COMPASS, FINGERING, AND DUGRAM OF 

WIND INSTRUMENTS 

Fife, without keys $0. 16 

Fife, 1 to 4 keys .20 

Fife, 6 keys with table of shakes .20 

Flute, 6 keys with table of shakes .20 

Flute, 8 keys with table of shakes .25 

Flute, 10 and more keys, with table of shakes, explanation and examples 

for various keys .35 

Table of Fingerings for the Boehm Flute with Open G# Key by Ernest 

F. Wagner .35 

Table of Fingerings for the Boehm Flute with Closed G# Key by Ernest 

F. Wagner .35 

Piccolo, 6 keys with table of shakes .25 

Oboe, 13, 15, and 16 keys, with table of shakes .20 

Clarinet, 13 keys, 2 rings, with table of shakes .20 

Clarinet, 13 keys, 2 rings, table of shakes and trills .25 

(Prices Sxtbject to Usual Discount) 
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Each .15 

.15 
.15 



daiinet, 15 keys, 2 rings^ with exphmation of 4 rmgB and 45 examples 

(Klose) Albert System $.25 

Tahle of Fhigermgs for the Carl Fischer Perfected System Clarinet, 

16 keys, 6 rings (most improved Albert System) by W. F. Ambrosio v .25 

Clarinet, Boehm System, with 45 examples and shakes (Klose) .25 

Complete Tahle of Fingering for the Boehm Clarinet by Gustave Lan- 

genus .35 

Table of Fin^rings for the Improved Boehm System Clarinet with 20 

keys, 7 nngs by W. F. Ambrosio .25 

Table of Fmgerings for the Bassoon with IS Keys by Eugene Jancourt . . 25 

Table of Fhigerings for the Bassoon (Perfected System 22 keys) by 

Eugene Jancourt .25 

Complete Table of Fingerings for all Saxophones, Treble, Tenor, and 

Bass Clef, by Ben. Vere^en .40 

Comet, B> or Eb — Alto, Eb — FhiegeIhom» Bb or Bb — Tenor 
Horn, Bb — Ballad Horn, — Bb Bass, bass or treble -- Concert 
Som (Melophone) — French Horn — Trombone, Bb (Valve), bass or 

treble. 

Baritone, (Euphonimn) Bb 3 or 4 valves, bass def 

Baritone, (Euphonium) Bb 3 valves, treble def „ 

Trombone, Bb (slide) bass, treble and tencnr def, together with table of 

positions, baas or treble def » , .26 

Trombone, Bb (slide) table of positions with artifidal notes « .15 

Trombone, G Bass (slide or valve) bass def .15 

Tuba, (Bass) Eb, F, CC, BBb, 3 and 4 valves ^ .25 

Chart showing Fingering of Brass Instruments in Bb and Eb reading in 

bass and treble def .15 

250,000 Compositions, indudii^ all Ek]r(^)ean Publications for the various In- 
fitruments in all forms, Methods, Studies, Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, etc., can be 
found in our enormous stock. We can supply anjrthing in music that is published, 
a,t lowest price. 

A LIST OF THE BEST BOOKS FOR BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA LEADERS 

The Orchestral Conductor Hector Berlioz $0.25 

The most famous of all treatises on the art of conducting. 

An Abridged Treatise on Modem Instrumentation and Orchestration 

Hector Berlioz 1.00 
The best-known work on instrumentation in concise and abridged form. 

Tho Band Teacher's Assistant A, A, Clappe (Paper) 1.00 

A complete and progressive band instructor. Rudiments of music. 
Valuable hints on Band Topics, Charts, etc., etc. 

The Amateur Band Guide and Aid to Leaders Edwin Franko Goldman 1 . 50 

A reference book for all wind instrument players describing the con- 
struction and maintenance of bands, their organization, instrumenta- 
tion, and all other complete information that is necessary or desirabte. 
Constitution and By-Laws for Bands and other Musical Organizations. . 10 

A genuine necessity for all new bands and others planning more elabo- 
rate organizations. (Per Dozen) . 75 
Harmony and Instrumentation With Practical Instruction in Arranging 

Music for Orchestras and Military Bands .Oscar Coon 3.50 

One of the very best and most practical of modem books of its kind. 

(Prices Subject to Usual Discount) 
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The Practical Band Arranger L, P, Laurendeau 

(Cloth) 1.50 
Afl its name implies, this is one of the most desirable works ever written. 
Clear, to the point and full of practical ideas. 

Modem Instrumentation and Orchestration Prof, H. BJing (Cloth) 5.00 

The best of modem works on instrumentation. Complete, practical, 
very interesting in plan. 

Transposition Prof, H. Kling 1.00 

An invaluable little book for orchestra players and bandsmen, with any 
amount of information about transposition. 

New Catechism of Music J,S. Lobe .60 

A new and particularly attractive edition of this well-known work. 
Logier's Comprehensive Course in Music Harmony and Practical Com- 
position. Edited by Carl Stem, Including an Abridged Treatise on 
Modem Instrumentation and Orchestration. (Cloth, f3.50.) 
One of the very best and most complete works on the science of music 
in an admirable and faultless edition. 
Logier's System of and Self-Instructor in the Science of Music, Harmony 

and Practical Composition (Boards) 2 .00 

(Cloth) 2.50 
Acknowledged as one of the best self-instmctors ever written. Com- 
plete in every detail. 

Complete System of Harmony .H. E, Parkhurst 2.00 

An entirely new book based on modem advanced principles. 

Pocket Standard Dictionary of Musical Terms Oscar Coon (Paper) .25 

(Cloth) .40 

The very best and most complete of all small dictionaries. 

Manual of Harmony E. F, Richter (Cloth) 1.50 

The best-known of all German works on Harmony in a splendid and 
faultless English edition. 

Book of Additional Exercises to the Manual of Harmony A. Richter . 50 

Key to the Exercises by Oscar Coon .75 

Text Book for the Study of Harmony H. Weber (Cloth) 1 .50 

A concise^ practical and very useful text book. Excellent for self- 
instmction. 

Composition. ManxhMendehsohn (Cloth) 2.00 

A complete treatise on harmony by one of the greatest German author- 
ities. Admirable English edition. 

THE TECHNIC OF THE BATON 
By Albert Stoessel 
Instructor of conducting at the A. E. F. Bandmasters and Musicians 
School, Chaumontf France 
Whoever is called upon to conduct a body of musicians as an orchestra leader,, 
bandmaster, or choirmaster, will welcome this book as a teacher and guide in the 
study of the sign language of the baton. It is most significant that the preface vxis 
written by Walter Damrosch, one of the most eminent of contemporary conductors. 
In quoting from his introductory words, the pubhshers find the best means to con- 
vey the imp>ortance of its contents. 

*^With the baton and an infinite variety of movements of the handy wrist and arm, 
the conductor indicates the tempo and its changes, the dynamics, the expression, and in 
fa>ct all the inner spirit and the meaning of the music. His {Mr, StoesseVs) book is 
admirably planned and executed. It is dear, practical and stimulating, and I hope 
it wiU be generally used throughout the country. 

The lack of routine and the ignorance of even the simplest rudiments of "beating time^* 
is appalling among many of our conductors, organists and choirmasters, Mr. Stoessel* s 
book should be of great help to them.'* 

(Signed) Walter Damrosch 
SI. 50 
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THE CARL FISCHER COMPLETE INSTRUMENT CHART 

Tnriitrfitig a ''Table of Keys" for Ttansposing Instniments and Other 
Indispensable Information for Bands and Orchestras 

Dlnstrating the Complete Range of Every Instrument and Showing the 

Corresponding Note on the Piano Keyboard, of all Transposing 

and Non-Transposing Histruments 

Price, $2.50 

This chart may justly be described as an encyclopsedia of musical knowl- 
edge, containing complete, authoritative and practical information, not 
only for conductors of bands and orchestras, but for individual players as 
well. All instruments used at the present time, in either band or orchestra, 
are mentioned with complete information as to range and notation. The 
chart is so practically arranged as to offer instantaneous advice upon every 
possible or doubtful musicafquestion. 

Among the principal features included will be foimd invaluable informa- 
tion regarding practical substitution of instruments, describing at the same 
time, and in concise manner, how various band instruments can be used in 
the orchestra, and what parts they could play to best advantage and how 
same are to be transposed. Then there is a complete "Table of Keys for 
Transposing Instruments," practical suggestions about "Pitch," "the best 
books for band and orchestra players," "practical and effective band com- 
binations of from eight to fifty players" (which combinations have been en- 
dorsed by the leading bandmasters in America), "average compass of male 
and female voices" and "correct valve combinations and slide divisions of 
the B flat trombone." 

The size of this chart is 54 by 45 inches; it is printed on linen with wood 
top and bottom hangers and is to be hung on the wall like a map, making 
it an indispensable ornament and a constant source of information for every 
band and orchestra room. 



JUST PUBLISHED! 

THE PRINCIPLES OF WIND-BAND TRANSCRIPTION 

By ARTHUR A. CLAPPE 

Captain U. S. Army and Director U. S. Army Music School 
In the author's own words, the reason for the publication of this book lies in the fact 
of the small number of similar works and the inadequacy of those which exist in treat- 
ing of transcription for the wind-band upon a plane of musical usefulness, higher than 
that implied by the rendering of a military march, dance tune, or an operatic selection. 
Herein the effort is made to exhibit its more varied possibilities and furnish grounds 
for the claim that, when seriously treated, the wind-band is entitled to be regarded as a 
potential factor in the musical arena. 

CONTENTS 



Orohestration— Instrnmentation— Tiansorip- 
tion-OIassifioation of Instnunents-Aoonstio 
Knowledge with Reference to TransGription 
— InBtrnmentation of the U. Si Army Bands 
— ^Relative Dynamio Valnes on Wind-Band 
Instmrnents — Indiyidnal and OolleGtive 
Oompass— Digital and other Faoilities of 
Wind Inatrnments — Transposition — ^Trans- 



position for the Several Instmrnents — 
Transcription from Orchestra, Piano, Organ 
and Vocal Scores — ^Pitoh Level and Baltmce 
of Elements— Character of Tone — Qronping 
of Instniments for Transcription — On Com 
binations— Contrast and Similarities — Ar- 
rangement of the Score— Hints on Tran- 
scription — ^Directing. 



PRICE S2.50 
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UNISONAL SCALES 

CHORDS AND RHYTHMIC STUDIES 
FOR MILITARY BANDS 



AS USED BT THE 


U. S. ARMY 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Governors Island, N. T. 



ARRANGED FOR THE FOLLOWING INSTRUMENTS 



1. Dl^ FLUTE and PICCOLO 

2. C FLUTE 

3. OBOE or ENGLISH HORN 

4. Eb CLARINET 
B\^ CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
BASSOON 

9. Bb SOPRANO SAXOPHONE or 

SARRUSOPHONE 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE or 

SARRUSOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE or 

SARRUSOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
or Eb BARITONE SARRUSO- 
PHONE or Eb CONTRABASS 
SARRUSOPHONE 



6. 

6. 
7. 
8. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. B[> TRUMPET or CORNET 

14. Eb HORN or ALTO 

16. Bb BARITONE ^ and TENOR ^ 

(TROMBONES ^) 

16. Bb EUPHONIUM or (BARI- 
TONE ^) 

17. Bb SLIDE or VALVE TROM- 
BONE ^ 

18. Bb and F BASS TROMBONE 

19. Eb and BBb BASSES or F BASS 

20. CONDUCTOR 

Price each part 76 cents. 



COMPILED AND EDITED 
BY 

WILLIAM C. WHITE 

PRINCIPAL U. S. ARMY MUSIC SCHOOL 
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A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

or 

MUSIC AL T ERMS. 

N. B.^Oreat emphtuis mtiai be laid igNm the 9yUabU foOowed 6y cm 
moeent^ thuB '. 

In the pronundatioii printed in Jloiloi and indosed in pnrentheMS ( J^ dl 
b have the sound of dk in ehasM. 



▲, iflh). For, hj, at, in, to. 

Abbandons, iphbhahnrdok'nay). Despondingly. 

Abbandono, (ahJthbahfi-doh'no). Vehemently; without any rartrainl as to 

time. 
A BBNX PLAorro, (ah bay^nay plah'ehee46h). At pleasure as to tlnia 
A OAPPELLA, (ah hahp-pel'lah). In the chureh style. 
A OAPRiooio, (ah kah-preet'cho). At will, according to fancy. 
AooKLBRANDO, (aM-ehay-lay-Tahn'dch). Gradually increasing the ■pood. 
AoOELBRATO, (aht-chay'lay-rah'toh). Increased in rapidity. 
AcNTBNTO, (aht-ehen'tch). Emphasis. 

AoooMPAQNAMKNTO, (ahh-hchm-pahn-yoh^men'toh). An accompaniment 
Adaoio, (ah-dah'jo). Slow, but not so slow as largo. 
Adaoio assai, ( — os-saVes). Very slow and with great expressioiL 
Adaqio molto, ( — mohl'ich). Yery slow and expressiTe. 
Adaoio non teoppo, (— nan trop'po). Not too slowly. 
Adaoissimo, (ahrdah-jis^see-mo). Extremely slow. 
Ad ub'itum, [Latin]. At pleasure. 
A dub oorde, {ah do&ay cor'day). Upon two strings 
Affabilb, {ahf'fah'hee-lay). Pleadng. 
Affbttuoso, {ahf'fei'twoh'90). Tender, pathetia 
Agitato, (ah-jee-tah'toh). With agitation. 
Al, (ahl.) To, to the, in the style of. 
Alla brevb, (ahVlay hray'vay). A specimen of common time used ia 

church music. 
Alla oappella, (— eahp-pel'lah). In the church style. 
Allbqrbtto, (ahl'lay-gret'toh). Rather cheerful. 

Allbqrbtto sohbrzando, (^ akairt'Zahn'do.) Cheerfully and playfaOy. 
Allbobo, (ahl-lay'gro). Quick, lively. 

Allbqbo agitato, (— ah-jee-tah'toh). Quick, and with agitation. 
ALLBOBO AS8AI, (— aS'Bah'ee). Very quick. 
ALLBOBO OOMODO, (— ko'fno<U)h). With convenient speed. 
ikUJBOBO OON BBio, (~ kon hrmfo). Quick and with hrillian^. 
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AULBGSO OOH ruooo, (^fta&ko). Quibk with ftra. 

AiiLBQRO OON MOTO. (— fiu/to). Qtiiok and impulsive. 

ALLsaBO FUBioso, (^foo^eoh'so). Quick and with fury. 

Allegro ouisto, (r-Jooa'tcik). Quick with exactness. 

Allbobo ha non tboppo, {-^mahnon trqp'po). Quick, but not loo quick 

Allbqbo modbrato, (— mo-day-rah'toh). Moderately quick. 

Allbobo molto, (— mohl'tdh). Very quick. 

Allegro veloob, {vay-loh'chay). With velocity. 

Allegro viyaob, (— vee-vahfchay). With viyacitiy. 

Altissimo, (ahl'M^ee-^mo). The highest 

Amabilb, (ah'fnah'bee'lay). Tenderly, amtaUy. 

Amoroso, (ah-nuhro'so). Affectionately. 

Anoora, (ahn-Wrah). Again, also, yet 

Andantb, (ahn-dahn'tay) Going steadily. 

Andantb affettuobo, (— ahf'fet'ttooh'Bo). Slow and with pathos. 

Andante oantabilb, (— kahn'tah'he-lay). Slow and in a singing styk^ 

Andantb oon moto, (— con motoh). Slow, but with agitation. 

Andantb gbazioso, {'-^aht'Seoh'so). Slow, but gracefully. 

Andantb maestoso ( — mah-eaa-toh'so). Slow, with majesty. 

Andante ma non troppo, (— mah non trop'po). Slow, but not too slow. 

Andantb PASTORALE, (-^pah-sto-rcLh'lay). Slow and in pastoral style. 

Andantino, {aJin-dahn-tee^no). A little slower than Andante. 

Anima, (ak'nee-mah). Soul, feeling. 

Animato, (ah-nee-mah^toh). With animation. 

Animoso, (ah-nee-moh'so). With spirit 

Aperto, (ah-pair'toh). Open. 

A PiAOERE, {ah p^yah'Chay'rah). At pleesure. 

A pooo A POGO, {ah po'ko ah po'ko). By little and littlew 

Appassionata, {ahp-pahsa-yo-nah'tah). Passionately. 

Appoggiatura, {ahp-pod'jah-too'rah). Leaning notaw 

Aroato, {arr-kaNtoh). Played with the bow. 

Aroo, (arr'ko). The bow. 

Ardito, (arr-deeftoh). Energetically. 

Aria, {ah!reah). An au* or song. 

Aria buffa, (— hoof f ah). A humorous song. 

Aria oantabilb, (— eahn-tah'bee-lay). A flowing air. 

Arioso, (ah're(^'8o). Melodious. 

Arpeggio, {arr-ped'jo). The notes of a chord played in nsgid t 

AssAi, (aS'Sah'ee), Very; enough. 

AssAi Piu, {as-mh'e peeoo\ or p'yodu Much more. 

A tempo, {ah tem'po). In time. 

A TEMPO oiusTO, {—joog'toh). In strict time. 

A TEMPO ORDiNARio, ( — or-dee-nar'eo). In ordinary time. 

ATTAOQA SUBITO, {oht-takh-koli 800 bee-toh). Begin nasi moTemenl i 

diately. 
Atto, {ahftM). An act of an opera. 
AUDAOB, {ah'oo^ay'chay). With boldness. 
A UNA OORDB, {ah oo'nah eorr^day). On one strinsr. 
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BbiTv or Bbnb, (ban, or bau'nay). Well, good. 

Bbn xaboato, (ben marr-kdh'toh). Well marked. 

Benb plaoito (bay'nay plah'chee-toh). At wilL 

Bravo, {hrah'vo). Very good. 

Bratissimo, (hrah-vis'8e-mo). Exceedingly good. 

Bravura, (brdh-voo'rcLh), Vigor. 

Brillantb, (breel-lahn'tay). Brilliant 

Brio (bree^o). Vigor. 

Brioso, {breeoh'8o). Fiery. 

Buffo, (booffo). Comic 

Cadenza {kah-dent'scLh), A cadence. 

Calando, {kaJ^lahn'doh), Gradually diTniniwhing in tone. 

Oalmato, (kcM-mah'toh). Cahnness. 

Caloroso, (Jeah-Uhr&80). With much warmth. 

Cantabiub, (kahn-tah'be-lay). In a graceful singing style. 

Cantata, kdhn-tah'tah). A vocal composition of various movements 

Canto, (Jeahn'toh), The highest vocal part 

Canto fbrho, (kahn'tohfair^mo). Plain chant 

Capo (cah^po). The head, the heginning. . 

Cappblla, (kahp'pel'lah), A chapel, a church. 

Capriooio, (kah-preet'cho). A capricious composition. 

Capriooioso, (kah-preet'Ch&8o). In fanciful style. 

Chb, {kay). Than, which. 

Chiara, (keeah^rah, or k'yah'rah). Clear. 

Chibsa, (keeay'zdhy or k^yay'zah), A church. 

Coda, {ko'dah). The tail, the end. 

Col, (kol). With. 

OoL OANTO, {kol kahn'toh). With the melody. 

Coll' aroo, (kol arr'ko). With the bow. 

CoLLA vooiB, (koVlah v&ckay). With the voice. 

COMODO, (k&vfUHioh). Conveniently. 

Con, (k<m). . With. 

Con amorb, (— ah-mo'ray). With affection* 

Con anima, (— ah'nee^mdh). With feeling 

Con esprbssionb, ~ es-preee-yok'nay). With expressUm. 

Con Fuodo (-^fwoh'ko). With passion. 

Con moto, (mo't€h). With motion. 

Con 8PIRIT0, (•-^apetfree'toh). With spirit 

CoNOBRTO, (kon<ihaif^toh). A composition for a solo inakramml, with 

orchestral accompaniment 
Orbbobndo, (eray-shen'doh). Gradually increasing In power 
Da, (dah). From, by, for, through. 
Da oapo, (dah kah'po). From the beginning. 
Da capo al fins, (— ahlfeefnay). Go to the beginning and end aft fbe 

wordjfne. 
Dal segno, (dcM eayn'yo). IVom the rign. 
DOiUBNDO, (dee-looen'doh). Diminishing in tone. 
DmunmiiDO, (dee^ m ee-noo e n'doh). Deoreaaing in power. 
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Dl, {dee). Of, with, for. 

Di MOLTO, {dee mohrtoh). Very much. 

Divertimento, {dee't)er-tee'men'toh)^ A short, light oompoeitioa. 

DoLOB, {doM'chay). Sweetly. 

DoLBNTE, {doh'len'tay). Sorrowful. 

DoLOROSO, {doh'tO'To'so), Sorrowfully, 

Doppio, {dohp'yo). Double. 

Doppio MoviMENTO, (— mo-vee-men'toh). Double moyement; as fast aqpsaiL 

Doppio TEMPO, (^ temfpo). As fast again. 

E, {ay). And. 

Elegante, {ay-lay-gahn'tay). Elegantly. 

Enerqia, {en-air-jee'dh). Emphasis. 

Enerqioo, {en-air'jee-ko). Energetic 

EsPREsaivo, {e8'preS'See[vo). Expreadye. 

EsPRESSiONE, {ea-prea-yo'nay). Expression. 

Falsetto, ( fahl-eet'toh). Head voice. 

Fermato, (fair-mah'toh). Firmly. 

Finale, {fee-nah'lay). The last piece. 

Fine, {feefnay). The end. 

Forte, {f&rr'tay). Loud. 

Forte piano, abbreviated fp^ {for'tay peah'no). fcttrongly aocenteA and 

then soft 
Fortissimo, {for-tie'eee-mo). Very loud. 
FoRZA, {fort'sdh). Force. 
FoRZANDO, {fort'Sahn'doh). Forced. 
FoRZATO, {fort'Sah'toh). Forced. 
FuGA, {foo'gah). A chase, a fugue. 
FuGATO, {foo-gah'toh). In the style of a fugma. 
Fuooo, {foo.oh'ko, or fwo'ko). Fire. 
FuRiosp, {foo-reoh'so). Furious. 
Giojoso, {jo-yo'^o). Joyous, 
GiusTAMENTE, {jooS'tah-^men'tay). With predsioii. 
GiuSTO, {joos'toh). Exact, strict. 
Gli^ando, igiii& ^ahH 'dak). Slurred. 
GussATO, (gliS'Sdh'toh). Slurred. 
Gola, {go'lah). The throat 
Grandioso, {grahn-deoWeo). Grand noblei. 
Grave, (flfro/i'vay). Grave, slow. 
Grazia, (graM'aedh). Grace, elegance. 
Grazioso, {grcM'Seoh'ao). Graceful. 
Gusto, {goo'ato). Taste. 
IL, {eel). The. 

Intermezzo, {een-tair'Tned'zo). Interludes 
Istesso, {ee'Hte8*8o). The same. 
La, {lah). The. 

Laorimoso, {lah-cree-m&eo)^ Sadly. 

Larghetto, {larr-get'toh, not lar-jet'toh). Slow, but not so slow as kurgo^ 
Larquissimo, {larg-isa'aee-mo, not lar-jis'see-ntoK Elxtremelv slow. 
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Largo, (larr'go). Slow. 

Lb, {lay). The. 

Legato, {lay-gah'toh). Smoofih. 

Lbggibro, (led'jair'o). light 

Lbntambntb, (len-tdhrmen'tay). Slowly. 

Lbntbmente, {len-tay-men'tay). Slowly. 

Lbnto, {len'toh). Slow. 

LiBRBTTO, (lee-hreVtoh^. Poem; book of .words. 

L'iSTESSO, {lee-Btet^so), The same. 

Looo, (lo'ko). In its proper place. ^ 

LxTNGA PAUSA, (loon'gah pah'oo-sah or pou/zah). A long ] 

Ma, (mah). But 

Mabstoso, (mah'ay-st&ao). MajettiGaL 

Mabstro, (tnah-ay'stro). Master. 

Maggiorb, {mad'j&ray). Major, greater. 

Marqato, (marr-kah'toh). Strongly aoc ent ecL 

Marzialb, (mart-Moh'laifi. Martial. 

Mbno, (may'no). Less. 

Mbsto, {n^toh). Sad, pemdve. 

Mbzza, (med'zah). Half, medium, moderate. 

Mezzo, (med'^o). Half, medium, moderate. 

Mezzo fortb, {^/or'tay). Bather loud. 

Mezzo piano, (— peso^'no). Bather soft 

Mezzo soprano, (— so-prah^no). Low soprana 

Mbzzo staooato, (r^ gtakk-kah'tch). Bather delaehed. 

Mbzza vooe, (— vo'chay). With half the power of voiee; i 

MiNORB, (mee-no'ray). Minor. 

MoDBRATO, (mO'day-rah'tM), In moderate time. 

MoLTA, (moMtah\ Much, extremely. 

MoLTO, (mohrtoh). Much, extremely. 

Mosso, (inoB'8o), Movement 

MoTO, (mo'toh). Motion. 

NON, (nan). Not 

Obligato, (ob-lee-gah'toh). An indispensible aeeompanimunt 

Ordinario, (or-dee-nah^reoh). Ordinary. 

Ottaya, (ot'tah'vah). An octave; an eighth. 

Ottaya alta, ("-^Mtah). An octave higher. 

Ottaya bassa, (— bas'aah). An octave lower.. 

Parte, (par^tay). A part 

Pastoraub, (pah'8to-r(Mlay). In a pastoral style. 

Patbttioa or patbtioo, (pah-tay'te-kah or pah-tai^te-ho). Psthetlsi 

Pausa, (pah'oo'zah, or pouyzah), A rest 

Pedalb, ipay-daNlay). A pedal bass. 

Perdendosi, {pair-den-do'se^. Gradually softer and slower. 

Petto, (peftoh). The chest 

Pezzo, {pefsoh), A piece of musia 

PiAOERB, (peeah-chay'ray). Pleasure. 

PiAOEVOUB, (peeah-chay'va-lay). Pleasing. 
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PiAinNO, (peeah-^iee^no), A small pianoforte. 

Pianissimo, (peeah^is'see-mo). Very soft 

Piano, (peeah'no, op p'ydh'no). Soft 

Piu, (peeoo'^ orp'yoc/). More. 

Pizzicato, (peet-aee-kah'toh). Pinched, not played witti the bow. 

Plaoido, (pUih'ohee-doh). TranquiL 

Pooo, (po'ko). little, rather 

Pooo A pooo. Little by little. 

Poi, (pav/ee)» Then, afterwards. 

Poi It POI. Brrdegrrees. 

PoMPOBO, (pom-p&so). Stately, pompous. 

Portamento, (pohrr-tah'tnen'toh). A glide. 

PossiBiLB, (poa-see^bee-lay). Possible. 

Pmcoipitato, (pray-oJiee-pee-tah'toh), Hurriedly. 

Prestissimo, (prea'tia'see-mo). As fast as possible. 

Presto, (prea'toh). Quietly. 

Prima or primo, (pree'mah, or pree'mo). First, principaL 

Quasi, (kwah^zee). As if, like, in the style of. 

QUBSTA, or QUBSTO, (kway'atah, or kway'ato). This. 

Rallentando, or rallentato, (rahl'len-tahn'doh or ra^-2en-faA'foA)L 

Gradually slower and softer. 
Reoitativo, (ray-cJiee-tah-tee'vo). Becitatiye, musioal declamation. 
BiNFORZANDO or RiNFORZATO, (reen-fort-aahn'doh or reen-fort-aah'tohy. 

With additional force and emphasis. 
RipiENO, (reep-yay'no). The parts of an orchestra which All up and increase 

the effect in tiUti passages. 
RisoLXTTO, (ree-zo-loo'toh). Resolute, bold. 
RiTENUTO, {ree-tay-noo'toh). Slower. 
RuBATO, {roO'hahHoh), Stolen. 
SOENA, {ahay'nah). A part of an opera. 
SoHERZANDO, (akatrt-aahn'doh). PlayfuL 
Scherzo, (akairt'ao). Play, sport 
SoiOLTO, (ahohl'toh). Free, light, 
Bdegno, {zdayn!yo). Anger, passion. 
Seqno, {aayn'yo). Sign. 
Segue, {ady'gway). Now follows. 
Bemplioe, (aem'plee-chay). Simple. 
Bemprb, {aem'pray). Always, continually. 
Senza, {aent'aah). Without 
Bforza, (aforfaah). Forced. 

Bforzando, or esroRZATo, (afort-aahn'doh or afari-aah'toh). Forced. 
Simile, {aee'tnee-lay). like, similarly. 
Sin or sino, (aeen or aee'no). To, until. 
Slentando, (zlen-tahrifdoh). Gradually slower. 
Sminuendo, {zmee-nooen'doK). Gradually softer. 
Smorendo, (zmo-reri'doh). Gradually softer. 
SoAYE, (aoah^vay). Sweetly. 
Sola, ia&lah). Alone. 
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floumai, (Bol-fed^JeB). Exntdam for the Toioiw 

SoLraoaio, {mMfmi'Jo). EzerdM for the Toioe^ 

80BDIHO, (jBorr-d^no). A mute. 

S mrrmiUTo , {mh&tay-no&toh). Sustained. 

80TTO TOCOB, (9ohft(^ v&ehay). In a low Toioa^ 

8PIBITO9 (9pe€^re046h). Spirit. 

Stackuto, (stahk-kah'toh). Detaohed. 

81B88O, (BtesfBO). The same. 

SnuEPiTO, i9trau'pee-toh). I^oiae. 

Stbepitoso, (jstray-pe&ioh'so). In a boistetons manner. 

Stbikqendo, {fitreen-jen'dolt^. Quifskening the speed. 

SUAYB, {swah'vay). Sweet 

SuBiTO, (ao&be&'toh). Immediately. 

SuL, (aool). On, upon the. 

Taobt, [Latin]. Is silent, be silent 

Tanto, {fcLhn'toh). So much, as much. 

Tasto solo, (fah'ato a&lo). One key only, single notes, without harmonj. 

Tema, {fay'mah). A theme. 

Tempo, {fem'po). Time. 

Tempo di ballo, (— dee hahVlo). In dance time. 

Tempo di menuetto, (— may-nooet'toh). In the time of a minuet 

Tenitto, (fay-noo'toh). Sustained. 

Terzetto, (jtairt-seftoh). Short trio for yoioes. 

TosTO, (toa'toh). Quick, soon. 

TBANQtniiLO, (trahn'kweerio\ Quiet 

Tremolo, (fray'tno-lo), Tremblinff. 

Trio, (freeze). A piecie for three performers, second movement to a march, 

minuet, etc. 
Troppo, (trop'po). Too much. 
TuTTA, TUTTO, TUTTE, or TUTTi, (tooftah. toot'toh^ toot'iay^ or foortea). 

All, full power. 
TTn, (oon). A, an, one. 
Velooe, ivay-l&chay). Swiftly. 
ViGOROBO, (vee-g(hr&ao). Vigorous 
Viola, (vee-oh'lah). The tenor violin. 
ViOLiNO, (veeoh-lee^no). The violin. 
Violoncello, (veoh-lohn-chel'lo). The bass violin. 
Vivace, {vee-vah'chay). Lively. 
Voce, {vo'chay). The voice. 

Voce di gola, {v&chay dee go'lah). The throat voIosl 
Voce di testa, (— tay'atah). The head voice. 
Voce di petto, ( — peftoh). The chest voice. 
Volta, ivortah). Time. 
VoLTl, (vol' tee). Turn over. 
Zblobo, {dzay-lo'ao). Zealous. 

FINISL 
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